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"^ AUTHOR'S NOTE. 



The author calls the attention of the reader 
to the fact that while Paul Wolfe is depicted as 
a clergyman, he is in no way portrayed as a rep- 
resentative one. 

It was in like manner that the Reverend Bute 
Crawley, the drinking, swearing roisterer of 
** Vanity Fair " was drawn by Thackeray, with 
no intention of holding him up as an example of 
the ordinary Church of England clergyman. It 
was thus our own Hawthorne painted the weak 
and sinning Arthur Dimmesdale, without exhib- 
iting him as a normal product of Puritanism, 
the profession being merely incidental, 

A few years ago, the above explanation would 
have been superfluous, but, since the advent of 
the " theological novel," the author who intro- 
duces a clergyman in a book, is immediately 
suspected of a desire to uphold or attack beliefs 
and tenets. 



Author's Note. 



Nothing has been farther from the author's 
intent in this case, for the book attempts only 
a loving and reverent study of "poor human 
nature." 

New Vore, Jan. ao, iSgo. 



THE FEET OF LOVE. 



CHAPTER I. 



The hot afternoon sun was pouring down on 
Gilead, an ornate Long Island village, a few 
years since a poor hamlet in the sand, with its 
farms of stunted grain and vegetables, and its 
unarable stretches of salt meadow and barren 
shingle, where to-day stand Queen Anne cot- 
tages, and mediaeval houses of solemn greens 
and grays. Its roads, once traversed only by 
the clumsy farm-wagon or staid " Democrat " 
or the " buggy," that acme of village gentility, 
are touched lightly by the village-cart and the 
victoria, and its natives have never quite re- 
lapsed into their former state of chronic rheu- 
matic stupor from which the antics of the ten- 
nis-players and the glimpses of the strange 
lives led by the dwellers in cities roused them. 
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Over the village's miles broods the mysterious 
sea-haze ; no inroads of pleasure-seekers can 
entirely destroy its charm. 

Since three years it has grown to be num- 
bered with the hundred other places near New 
York where one can patronize Nature a bit, yet 
feel the comfortable assurance that one's Paris 
gowns or coats by Poole, as the case may be, 
will be recognized as such. The white meeting- 
house still stands in Puritan reserve on a tiny 
knoll, and but few of the old settlers ever invade 
the little chapel of St. Jude, built by certain 
devout cottagers, crammed to the door all sum- 
med, and looking in winter like a pretty, deserted 
bird-cote, with the snow drifted in heaps by the 
east wind on its lawn, and undisturbed little porch. 
Its interior was furnished with nearly as many 
votive offerings in the way of stained windows, 
altar crosses, hangings and vases, as are the 
shrines of favorite saints in the Italian churches. 
The altar of Mexican onyx, reminding one of 
Marcotte's successes in cabinet and table of that 
fashionable stone, bore a Latin inscription on its 
base to the effect that it was a thank offering 
for God's mercy from Ann Katharine De Puys, 
and it was supposed to represent her gratitude at 
her eldest son Killian's recovery from a terrible 
brain-fever. Poor, proud mother I She never 
guessed, it was whispered, that the illness 
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resulted from anxiety at the debts handsome 
Killian incurred for Bertha Blaise of the Folly 
Opera Company — she never guessed, or if she 
did, no one knew. The windows were the usual 
stained glass, rich in saints with long necks and 
pale buff skins. There was a wonderful carven 
rood-screen, from over seas, and wrought velvet 
draperies and hangings, and perhaps a little too 
much ornamentation, but after Mrs. De Puys 
gave the altar, who did not immediately burn to 
commemorate a half-forgotten friend, or to de- 
monstrate practically, appreciation for a special 
mercy, by a gift to the little church ? 

There had been some difficulty in finding a 
suitable clergyman for the few months of the 
" season " — a man socially desirable, going "far *' 
enough to have candles on the altar, which 
pleased the Flattes and the Van Estens, yet not 
far enough to light them, which pleased the 
Ruyders and the De Puys, and so amiable as to 
allow much assistance from the sixteen young 
ladies, who " loved to do anything ioi the dear 
little church ! " They were fortunate enough to 
find the above, with other distinct recommenda- 
tions to their favor, in the Reverend Paul Wolfe, 
to whom the hours of this August afternoon were 
dragging heavily as he sat in the cool, dim draw- 
ing-room of the Elgers' villa. 

He had passed the first few moments flicking 
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the white dust from his irreproachable boots, 
with fine disgust, and in gazing calmly at his 
handsome reflection in an old Venetian mirror 
sunken in the wall. Then he glanced idly out 
on the glowing lawn. Even the little fountain 
looked hot as a boiling spring. The huge round 
parterre of many-colored colei reminded him 
whimsically of the big platter of ** boiled dinner," 
the beets, cabbages and turnips, that used to 
appear on the table at his father's farm, in the 
early life that he always recalled with a hot flash 
of disgust, and a second glow of shame at his dis- 
gust. Almost as far down the valley, he thought, 
from the eminence in which he now stood, 
seemed to him his first struggling years at the 
Seminary, where for a time, the distinction that 
he hungered and thirsted for, the access into 
social circles, looked a well-nigh impossible 
dream. Then luck ! Yes, what was it but luck, 
he thought, with shut teeth, and a triumphant 
smile, as he rent a nasturtium blossom to shreds 
with nervous fingers, that had idly pulled it out 
of a struggling glory of them in a bowl on the 
window-ledge near him — ^luck, indeed, that had 
followed him ever since the day that brought 
him that well-known bishop's son for room-mate 
at the Seminary, with whom friendship was cer- 
tain social gain, allied as he was to half the old 
families in New York, by blood and connection. 
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that had moulded every triviality of circumstance 
to his advantage. Wolfe had reason to believe in 
his fortunate star, and he was positive now that 
fate would still be kind and give him as part of 
his lot, the young girl whose gentle foot-falls he 
dreamed he could hear overhead, as his fancy 
followed the progress of the toilet she was making 
for him, and the mirror gave him back a certain 
expression in his dark eyes so faithfully that he 
flushed a little. At last he heard her on the 
stair. She pushed the curtain aside, and the 
warm light from the open hall almost blinded 
the young man as she came in. A fat, little 
brown thing, with a truthful, merry face. Back 
of her stood another figure, tall and slight, and 
the pretty Josephine turned and threw her short 
little arm about the other's waist, drawing her 
forward. 

" I'm afraid I've kept you a long time, Mr. 
Wolfe," she said, her round face dimpling. " My 
friend, Miss Moir, has just come back to me," 

and she murmured an introduction after which 

> 

the young woman, who was Josephine Elger's 
companion, drew back the curtain from an em- 
brasured window, and sat down in the radiant 
access of light. Her face as well as her figure 
was so slightly formed as to seem almost atten- 
uated, but her eyes and mouth held such question- 
breeding mysteries, either wonderful promises 
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for the future, or untranslatable archives of a 
past, that some of the men, notably the older 
ones, whom she met with Josephine, found a 
strange fascination in her, which they were 
rather fond of attempting to analyze, but usually 
gave it up with a meditative smile. 

Mr. Wolfe did not seem especially impressed 
by the somewhat quiet girl, although she smiled 
graciously if faintly at his rather feeble sallies 
with Miss Elger, who was wondering with vague 
displeasure if it could be — yet of course it could 
not be possible that he intended to draw distinc- 
tions because her friend was also her salaried 
companion, a fact she had generously tried to 
conceal from every one, but which, nevertheless, 
every one well knew. 

However, warned perhaps by Miss Elger's 
manner, the young rector strove to include his 
silent vis-^-vis in the conversation, but, beyond 
an occasional polite monosyllable, she seemed to 
choose listening, although Josephine would have 
preferred that too. She was in the mood for 
watching in happy silence the young man's dark 
face with its unregenerate eyes, brought out 
finely by the dull red curtain at his back, and 
for allowing her innocent imagination to hold a 
mild carnival of day-dreams at which she would 
afterward flush and shut her soft little hand hard 
in angry impatience at herself. 
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At last, Mr. Wolfe rose to go, but, as they 
all stood lingering about the door, a bell rang 
sharply. He had been at the house often enough 
before to know what that bell meant. Mrs. 
Elger, a nervous invalid, had probably gone into 
a fresh swoon, or her maid had irritated her, or 
she had a headache that only Josephine's touch 
could soothe. 

"I will be back in one moment," his little 
hostess said hurriedly, with a look that mutely 
begged him to await her return. The clergy- 
man and Miss Moir were left alone in the pretty 
room. They heard Josephine's light steps grow- 
ing fainter, as she reached the upper hall, and 
then there was silence for a few seconds, except 
for Wolfe's heavy breathing. 

"How did you come here?" he demanded. 
" What do you want ? " 

" I hardly know yet," replied Miss Moir, after 
a moment's calm deliberation. Her lips had 
paled a little, and the black dress over her 
breast fluttered with the heart's action ; but 
she met his agonized eyes with half defiance. 
" You had better make a remark, if you can," 
she continued. "Josephine is coming back." 

"Your — ^your — blossoms are all withering, I 
see," said the young man, desperately, looking 
out at the flower-bed under the window, where 
the geraniums were dying of the sun. 
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" O, they are not dead yet, by any means," 
replied Miss Moir, throwing a careless glance at 
them. " I will ask the gardener to give them a 
good drink this evening. He forgot it yester- 
day, and that is why they droop," she pursued, 
as Miss Elger came in, and stood by, smil- 
ngly. 

" It is I who remind all the forgetful people, 
is it not, Josephine?" she asked, caressingly. 
" My fine memory has won me many an enemy, 
I'm afraid," she said, with mock regret. 

Mr. Wolfe passed out into the glare of the 
street. A smart victoria whirled along in a 
cloud of white dust. Inside, half reclined Mrs. 
Ecuador Flatte. She smiled agreeably as she 
saw the slight, black, clerical figure, and the 
coachman drew up at the side of the road, at a 
word from her. " Do let me take you down 
with me, Mr. Wolfe," she called, in her sweet, 
high voice. He was charmed to have his 
thoughts diverted for a few moments, and they 
were soon bowling over the wide, level road. 
Still, it was hardly possible to postpone entirely 
the considerations he must meet later, although 
it was equally impossible to neglect Mrs. Flatte, 
as her husband had found to his sorrow. " Poor 
Ecuador's little attentions have been so drilled 
into him," Mrs. Flatte's social aide-de-camp once 
said, amiably, with a little ripple of laughter. 
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" I always think of a fat, trained bear : he goes 
through his public devotions to her with such 
trembling precision, exactly as if he were in dread 
of the master's whip ! " " So glad to see the 
Dillingham Buckleys at church yesterday. Dear 
Mrs. Buckley is the most charming old lady. 
Haven't you met them yet ? O then you must 
really promise to dine with us next Thursday, 
and make her acquaintance. She is such a dear 
church woman ! It will be quite informal, you 
know." Mrs. Flatte raised her firmly moulded 
and handsome face to Wolfe's. Her brown 
eyes were almost as bright and mischievous as 
wheii she had stepped from a girlhood of ambi- 
tious poverty into a rich marriage. Paul Wolfe 
gave himself a short time of grace, and made 
himself so amiable, and said so many delightful 
things with his eyes, that Mrs. Flatte, when she 
had left him at his boarding place, composed 
herself afresh in her victoria with a sigh of pious 
wonder, that she, who had set men's heads 
turning dizzily, had been vouchsafed grace to 
keep herself morally spotless, for Mrs. Flatte 
was nothing if not religious ; and if her religion 
played some pretty pranks, to the amusement of 
the unsanctified, it was as indispensable, she 
deeply felt, as her carriage, her sables and her 
diamonds. And she was comfortably sure, too, 
in return for her prattle about " the Church," 
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her little books of devotion, with crosses on their 
covers, that she kept strewn about on her dress- 
ing table, her church-going on Saints* Days as 
well as Sundays, of the favor of heaven. 

She, too, had risen from the ranks, and there 
was an unconscious community of feeling be- 
tween herself and the young rector, — an un- 
spoken free-masonry of past social sufferings ; 
and since she was herself young, and had 
no daughters to fall in love with him, he in- 
stinctively felt he had a friend in Mrs. Flatte. 
Had it been a young girl, instead, with those 
same passionate eyes, and the grace of form 
that her womanhood approved, she would just 
as surely have stretched another iron hand to 
the many that already would bar her out as an 
undesirable addition to the " set " Mrs. Flatte 
adorned ; but her interior knowledge of this fact 
did not interfere with the conviction that she 
was doing a most kind and amiable thing in 
heaping invitations on her spiritual director for 
the summer. 




CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Wolfe's descent from the victoria had 
caused a little stir in the groups on the piazza 
of his boarding-house. None of the ladies 
knew Mrs. Flatte personally, except a starched 
old widow who was not on the porch. And 
although the line separating boarders " and 
"cottagers " may not have been quite so finely 
drawn as at older resorts, there was certainly an 
uncomfortable feeling among the novel-readers 
and afghan-knitters at the Summer Home that 
their Mr. Wolfe was so constantly at the villas 
on the beach ; and his desultory attentions in off 
hours to the half dozen maidens who sat gazing 
at him as he came up the walk, in various de- 
grees of envy and heart-burning, could not atone 
for the impotent pangs they endured when he 
rode past them by Josephine Elger's side, in her 
little village cart, or when they passed the 
Flattes' cottage, on their way from the village, 
with their arms full of " Jacob's ladder " and 
" pussy-clovers," and sawhim playing tennis or sit- 
ting under the big elm with Mrs. Flatte and three 
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or four pretty girls, while the footman brou^t 
out afternoon tea. No, dear girls, it was not 
pleasant, was it ? I can fancy just the combina- 
tion of heat and dust and mosquitoes and jeal- 
ousy, that made Ethel turn on May so savagely 
after her innocent wish that they knew the 
Flattes and the Van Estens. I have seen the vir- 
tuous toss of your mamma's head, as she listened 
to Mrs. Billing's whispered tales of Mrs. Van Es- 
ten's girlhood. I have seen the tentative cordial- 
ity your youth and beauty received, Elsie, and 
the subsequent frigidity when it oozed out that 
your papa was making his money by shady deal- 
ings in oleomargarine, and your perversity that 
refused to be reasoned with on the wide social 
gulf which divides grease and tobacco. Mys- 
terious is the line that separates the bourgeoisie 
from the aristocracy in America. Perhaps, after 
all, the young Duke of Wight solved the ques- 
tion which had puzzled him during his stay in 
" the States," when he told his indignant hostess 
with his delightful stutter, " I quite see how it 
is, don't yah know ! When a m-man ge-gets a 
certain sum in yah doUahs, he's an ar-aristo- 
crat. Until then, he's — a — c-canall " It may be 
the ducaf ignorance of the niceties of Gallic pro- 
nunciation soothed the injured feelings of the 
hostess. If we can feel a little contempt for the 
person who has angered us, it is so mollifying to 
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our wounded amour propre! Mr. Wolfe hur- 
ried by his fellow-boarders into the wide hall, 
throwing a swift glance into the long, melan- 
choly eyes of a sentimental blonde, who was 
posing on the steps, an elbow on one knee, and 
the hand supporting the head, pushing back a 
tangle of light, short curls. Then he tramped up 
the stairs, and, locking himself into the dark- 
ened room which served him as both chamber 
and study, he threw himself into a low chair 
and closed his eyes. He was not an imagina- 
tive man, or given to reminiscences, but to-day 
memory led him sternly back, though he re- 
belled at every step. The sounds of voices 
from the porch rose on the still air, yet he did 
not hear them, nor did he pause to execrate the 
children who were racing through the upper hall 
with shrieks of delight in their game. He was 
back in the squalid little room at the Seminary, 
which had seemed almost magnificent to his 
rural eyes during his first year of study. He saw 
the long, dreary dining-room in the third-rate 
boarding-house where he had taken his meals 
then, filled principally with clerks from the 
neighboring avenue, and pert, dressy "sales- 
ladies." They had not seemed so common to 
him then, only very widely different from that 
refined, delicate face at the far end of the table, 
with its luring, sad smile, and eyes that flattered 
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him by their silent camaraderie, " We are not 
of these," the eyes and rich tremulous lips 
seemed to say to the ambitious young fellow 
already keen on the scent of the world, who had 
half mistaken his desires for better and more 
luxurious conditions of life, for yearnings after 
" more light," and who, when he found he was 
as likely to gratify his love of admiration and 
social ambitions in the ministry, as elsewhere, 
had not had the strength of mind to leave it on 
the discovery that his spiritual nature was not, 
and probably never would be, the dominant 
principle of his life, but instead, effected a com- 
promise with his conscience, in which he tacitly 
agreed to do as much good as he could, con- 
sistently with his own advancement and pleas- 
ures. Not that he deliberately formulated such 
a thought or decision at any particular moment, 
though. He remembered so well his stirring 
emotions when Alice Moir had passed him in 
the dingy room that first day — so closely, that 
her dress had brushed against him, sending the 
blood rioting through his veins. He knew she 
must be poor ; she was scarcely beautiful ; she 
was not the sumptuous Juno that sometimes 
troubled his sleep and dreams of youth, but more 
maddening than Hellenic mould of form, that 
supple grace of movement, the womanly mystery 
of that faint smile. He had laughed nervously. 
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crimson with shame as he asked the fat druggist 
who sat next him who she was, as she went 
silently out of the door. Mr. Johnson had re- 
garded him with a slow, but expressive wink, and 
tipped his saucer of pale, substantial rice pudding 
to one side, and scraped it out with his spoon 
before he replied. "That's Miss Alice Moir, 
that is, and between you and me, she ain't much 
like the rest, an' don't you forget it. Seen the 
old man yet ? Ain't ? Ohe's a crank, a reggler 
cranky if ever there was one. Sick most of the 
time. Had his piles of money once, they say, 
and I guess it's so, too. There ain't as much of 
her as there is of some," — Mr. Johnson gazed 
absently at the shelving bust and large begem- 
med hands of a forewoman, who was digging 
out the raisins from her pudding industriously, 
unconscious of the admiring druggist's glance, 
— ^" but she's a little daisy, Alice Moir is, if she 
is high an' mighty." Wolfe wrenched himself 
in his chair as he recalled those days. Then the 
first time he went into their two poor rooms, pne 
a hopeless attempt at a sitting-room, with an ob- 
vious folding-bed under chintz curtains, stringy 
and creased with much pulling back and forth. 
The sick old man propped up on his pillows in 
the smaller room, who received him with a 
courtly grace that took the squalor from the 
surroundings. They were two not uncommon 
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lives. They had been rich and proud : now they 
were poor and proud, and bore their discomforts 
and sufferings in silence and solitude. A. few 
books and trifles piteously strove in vain to give 
a home-like air to the barrenness. That chill De- 
cember, when the father was confined by ever- 
increasing weakness to his room, — the long, long 
evenings in which he grew to know her so well, 
the brilliant nature so far above his own that it 
could but stimulate brutal pride to feel such an 
exquisite organism subject to his own coarser 
mind. And she ? Lonely, solitary, a dreamer 
of dreams, full of the vague impulses of life's 
spring-time, with the bitter consciousness of a 
youth passing without youth's divine right, love, 
she — like the tired traveller by night, who, 
seeing a distant light across fields, hastens to 
anything that promises him shelter and rest — 
hastened also to this love, which, shining with 
all the ardor of youth from his eyes, seemed to 
hold promises unspeakable in any mortal lan- 
guage. 

Wolfe found that he had forgotten the morn- 
ings of book and lecture-room. The evenings 
alone had stayed in his mind. The warm joy 
that had risen in him, when he had shut the gate 
of the Seminary grounds in the crisp winter 
evenings, and, looking back into the darkness, 
saw the windows bright, and thought with con- 
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temptuous pity of the yawning students within, 
their tired eyes fixed on their books ; and when 
as sometimes, one or two of a more worldly type 
hurried past him, clanging the gate behind them 
on the way to a reception, or heaven knows 
where, he held his head erect with pride, though 
he envied them their social gayeties, and passed 
on, elate at the thought that for none of these a 
more enticing face could be waiting. 

The provocative, faint smile, when he saw its 
witchery again to-day, he almost forgot the years 
between ; he almost forgot and touched the hand 
whose shape and coloring he knew once as well 
as his own, so often and so meekly had it lain 
curled or clasped in his. Wolfe set his teeth, 
and wiped the dampness from his forehead. 
He possessed the faculty of keeping his mind 
clear of disturbing memories, but to-day it had 
deserted him, and to-day it would be madness 
not to recall the past, while attempting to plan 
for the future. Some one hurried by his room, 
and he heard a key jingle in the next door, and 
tried to fix his mind on it a moment for respite. 
Then again he pressed his hand against his eyes, 
while with terrible distinctness certain scenes 
passed before his excited brain. He remem- 
bered her very dress, the soft fichu of rich old 
lace, a relic of their past, that lay against her 
beautiful throat. The crouching attitude he 
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sometimes found her in, when he came in unex- 
pectedly, as she sat on the worn ottoman, her 
hands clasping her knees, the enigmatic eyes 
fixed on the glowing coals in the grate, the supple 
form outlined by the fire-light against the dusk. 
What wise and prudent conversations they had 
at first in the fire-lit gloom, while the old man 
dozed in the next room ! How easy it had been 
to tell Alice of the past privations and present 
ambitions he could never have disclosed to an- 
other ! Who could say when love began ? It is 
always so much easier to tell when it ends! 
Perhaps, after all, it had been that day when, half 
crushed by some slight to his sensitive pride, he 
had found solace in her fierce anger at it, or it 
may first have become conscious the evening he 
found her languid and ill, and deliciously sub- 
missive to his anxious commands to do this or 
that for herself. Ah, who could tell .? And then 
there had been an evening when the hail and 
sleet beat against the pane. Up on the next 
floor, the common people they had shrunk from 
with fine distaste were laughing uproariously at 
airs from a comic opera on the rattling piano. 
The sick old man slept heavily, and now and 
then murmured his dead wife's name fretfully 
in his dreams. How strangely distant seemed 
the noises ! Inside the room, the silence was 
profound, except when a dead coal fell through 
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the broken grate onto the hearth below. In the 
dim ring of light from the student lamp on the 
table lay a bit of sewing with the needle stuck 
carelessly through it. The tiny thimble was 
caught in its white folds, — ^beside it, lay his worn 
gloves. How silent, how silent it was ! 

— In the tropics, all day before a tempest, the 
sea is like glass. There is no faintest breath of 
breeze to carry abroad the strange fragrance of 
the glowing flowers : not a sigh stirs the heavy- 
leaved foliage of the dense thickets. The very 
beasts seem too inert to prey on each other : the 
senses are dull and languid in this ominous hush. 
The snakes scarcely move their pendent coils 
from the branches where they hang. The 
jewel-colored birds are quiet. And out of this 
silence, tears the whirlwind, rending and crush- 
ing and shrieking, filled with the odor of Death, 
and heavy with the scent of the dying things it 
has destroyed. And then it too dies, and sinks 
into quiet ; and in all the land there is nothing 
but ruin and the hot darkness of night. 

The next day, and the next, Wolfe did not 
appear at the house. He could scarcely recall 
now the strange complexity of feelings and mo- 
tives that kept him away. The dread, the 
shame, the cowardice that fought within him 
against more generous impulses, — these were no* 
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agreeable memories. Yet a species of remorse 
that turned the aged, kindly faces of the pro- 
fessors into horror-struck contempt to his 
troubled fancy, the good-natured greetings of 
his friends in the Seminary to averted glances — 
should they ever know ! — these and a voice 
that he could not quiet within his spirit drove 
him, on the third day, to seek Alice. 

He did not know how he should meet her. 
He walked around the square several times, try- 
ing vainly, with a brain clouded by lack of 
sleep, to formulate words which he should say 
to her ; but, instead, a phrase of the air from 
"Erminie," heard faintly that night from the 
room above them, sang itself over and over in 
his ears, though his mind was too dulled by 
anxiety to catch the appositeness of the com- 
monplace words, 

*• O could the future blacker look than now I** 

And the second time he reached the front of 
the Seminary grounds, he met one of the men 
he knew, a jolly, fat-faced young fellow, who 
was certain to interlard his sermons with funny 
stories later on. Wolfe was gazing abstractedly 
at the old stone building as he paced slowly 
along. " If you like it, will you buy it ? " called 
out young Longworth with a grin, pausing at 
the gate to pull on his gloves. Wolfe looked up 
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with a sense of injury. " I — I'm only taking a 
little exdVcise," he mumbled deprecatingly, but 
he shut his teeth firmly, and turned the comer 
with the determination to get it over as soon as 
he could. He rang the bell at the boarding- 
house, and heard the faint, jangling peals echo 
within. 

" What am I going to say after all ? " he asked 
himself for the last time, desperately, and for 
reply, he only heard the half-plaintive melody 
of the inquiry. 
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The slip-shod waitress opened the door cau- 
tiously, until she saw it was not a man with a 
bill. "Oh it's you," she remarked familiarly, 
rolling her bare arms in her apron, as Wolfe 
stepped inside the dingy hall. Then seeing her 
mistress hurrjring down the stairs, she called 
out, " It's Mr. Wolfe, Mrs. Morse," and disap- 
peared into the kitchen regions. Wolfe was 
conscious that the landlady was eyeing him 
curiously ; and he inquired, with some confu- 
sion, if Miss Moir was in. " You ain't been to 
your meals for some days," said Mrs. Morse, 
seating herself in the one hall chair, and draw- 
ing her soiled tea-gown, as she called it, around 
her plump figure. " Well, a very funny thing 
has happened, Mr. Wolfe. Miss Moir a?id her 
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father, they have gone ; left me with their rooms 
on my hands right in midwinter. They paid me 
a week's rent, 1*11 give *em credit for that ; but 
what's that, considerin' the time of year, I'd like 
to know ? If she'd have give me a reason — but 
the only thing I could get out o' that girl was 
that circumstances forced *em to leave the city, 
an' as for the old gentleman, well, he was as 
close as a door-nail, always. • He wa'n't fit to 
travel, I can tell you ; but off they went, in a 
cab, an' their trunk on top of it ; never left an 
address ; never said good-bye to the boarders. 
Well, a boarding-house lady has some queer 
experiences, but I guess this is as funny as any 
I've ever had. I've been a-waiting to see you, 
knowing you was intimate, and thinking y6u 
might explain. Of course, if 'twas anything 
about money, — for they certainly had as much 
pride as poverty, an* I don't know as they'd 
have told me," she said, reflectively. 

" Well, I've been sick for a few days," said 
Wolfe, awkwardly. " This is — this is quite a 
surprise to me, really. No ; I don't know, I as- 
sure you ; perhaps, as you suggest, some pecun- 
iary affair," — he murmured, vaguely. " I — I 
thought I would tell you to-day. I've decided 
to take my meals at the refectory." 

Mrs. Morse's manner took on a decided chill. 
She rose with reproachful haughtiness. 
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" Very well, Mr. Wolfe just as you like, I'm 
sure. As I said before, IVe had some queer ex- 
periences,'* and with this pregnant remark, and 
with her head held very high in the air, she 
walked toward the dining-room, trailing the 
draggled wrapper after her, and Wolfe was left 
standing alone in the hall. As he turned and 
went out into the street, he felt in his heart of 
hearts the relaxation of a contemptible relief for 
which he despised himself. Yet he drew a long 
breath, he felt a desire for the food he had been 
scarcely able to taste for two days. He should 
sleep to-night, he thought gratefully, as he turned 
his steps homeward. The bells of the street 
cars sounded cheerily in his ears, he found a 
silver coin in his pocket for the beggar at the 
comer. 

None the less, he repented himself deeply and 
bitterly. He thought, at times, of discontinuing 
his studies, but just then the more influential 
men in his class began taking him up. An essay 
of his received flattering comment from the pro- 
fessors, in short he soon forgot Alice. Occa- 
sionally, of course, he wished to see her with a 
sick longing, and a fierce pity for himself, and 
incidentally, for her. He had hardly known 
before, the futile rage of nature, against the 
" Shalt Not " of God, and the discovery that 
religion seemed to demand something in the 
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way of personal combat with self — ^his own self, 
with its innate appetites with whose implanting 
he had had nothing to do, struck him as an inso- 
lent injustice, for which he had no redress, and 
he was vaguely amazed that such mental con- 
flicts were permitted to annoy the clergy, whose 
obvious duty it was to settle other people's con- 
sciences for them, and whose own, he had fan- 
cied, except for trivial disturbances caused by 
undigested doctrine, were in a state of chronic, 
placid rest. Just then certain social introduc- 
tions and an access of work turned his thoughts 
outward, and it was only at long intervals that 
he recalled the winter's episode, — when he heard 
that merry air from the fashionable operetta, 
when the turn of some woman's head, or a soft, 
clinging hand brought Alice to his mind with a 
sudden stab of memory at first, and then with a 
lingering smile, as through the haze of distance, 
the happening reassumed its first sinister charm. 

'' How bad and sad and mad it was, 
But then, how it was sweet ! " 

And now he had travelled on to this last mile- 
stone in his mind's weary journeying. What 
had she come here for ? Did she mean to ruin 
him, he pondered, the ache in his temples throb- 
bing fiercely with anxious thought. He wanted 
Josephine. Would she prevent it ? 
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The tea-bell rang through the ball, and be 
rose with a deep sigh, and threw open his blinds 
to the warm sunset radiance, and looked at him- 
self critically in the glass. A simple headache 
was enough to account for his pallor, he reflect- 
ed, as he went down the stairs into the confused 
noise of the dining-room. 



CHAPTER III. 
From /osephine's Diary. 

"GiLEAD, August — , iBB^ 
"Alice came back to me this monung — six weeks ^ce 
she went, and the first time she has been so long away 
front me sbce we have been together. She looks aw- 
fully done over, and tired and sick. Dear girl, how I've 
missed her 1 

" I drove over to the Ruyders this morning with 
Chopin's Nocturnes which I had promised to Aline. Marie 
spilled cologne all over Che front of my green surah. I 
got a letter from Amy by the late mail, and — that is all, 
except that I've kept the best for the last. Mr, Wolfe 
was here to-day. That same item I'm sure I've recorded 
neaiiy every day for Che last five weeks. Dear Journal, 
I'll tell you, for I must tell some one. I know he loves 
me. Yes, I know it. He has not asked me yet to be his 
wife, but he has said — oh, no, I will not write it. It 
would take half its sweetness and sacredness away to 
write it, — only — just because I am rich and he is poor — 
My darling, my king ! As if my money was anything to 
me, now I am sure of his love ! And I've only known 
him live weeks. But ihen I liked him the moment I saw 
him, and he is so good \ When I tbtnk how noble my life 
ought to be, to be worthy of such a man, and how I've 
Idled it away, I wonder that God dare trust me with Paul's 
fatnre. What have I done Co deserve such happiness ? " 
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Josephine's little clock chimed twelve, softly. 
She laid down her pen and sat silent a moment, 
an every-day, commonplace girl, transfigured by 
the light of her first real romance. She un- 
dressed, and turning down her lamp, she threw 
wide the blinds, and curled up on the broad win- 
dow seat^ gazing out on the night. Far off she 
could see the glow of the Fire Island light- 
house, through the white fog that was creeping 
over the Great South Bay, soft and intangible, 
and increasing in density every moment. She 
sat lulled in her dreams by the sound of the rip- 
ples that murmured against the edge of the wide 
lawn. The mystery of the night filled her awak- 
ened soul with tender awe. 

O wonderful First Love ! There are man} 
hours between morning and sunset, and each 
has its own peculiar glory ; but not one has the 
charm of the hour of dawn, when the mist yet 
veils the horizon, and the untried day of life lies 
solemnly before us. Most of us are capable of 
loving twice — nay, many times, perhaps, with as 
much fervor as we first loved ; but across all 
these later passions falls at times the shadow 
of their approaching end, the knowledge that 
sooner or later comes satiety, as certain as death, 
and more bitterly hard to bear. Josephine sat 
staring absently into the gloom for some time. 
She breathed quickly, and the kind darkness hid 

3 
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little smiles and burning blushes. At last she 
rose and began to make ready for bed, but she 
beard what she surely would have heard before, 
had she not been so deep in her own dreams, — 
the sound of soft and regular footfalls in the 
next room, pacing, — pacing. 

" It's Alice ] " she said, half aloud in surprise. 
'* I wonder if she is ill." 

She ran into the hall, knocked hastily, and 
without waiting for a reply, opened the door. 

" Why, what is — " she began, winking, half 
blinded by the glare of tight A lamp was 
burning on the bureau, and all the tapers on 
the dressing-table were lit, although some, un- 
snuffed, were smoking and guttering dismally 
enough. Alice paused, arrested in her walk, in 
the middle of the floor. Her hair fell in brown 
disorder on her shoulders ; her face had a hor- 
rible pallor. The creamy curves of her breast 
showed through rents in her night-dress, torn by 
her fierce fingers. 

" O, Alice ! " began Josephine, afresh, " have 
you got that awful pain at your heart again ? 
Why didn't you come to me ? " 

A wave of relief swept across the suspense 
of the white face. " It is the old pain. Yes," 
she answered, hoarsely, " better now — ever so 
much better." 

" Bu^ darling," hesitated Josephine, anx- 
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She turned her head suddenly at some fan- 
cied sound. The movement displaced the lace 
and cambric ; they fell back from the throat 
and breast and shining shoulder. The smile 
deepened in intensity and retrospection. Her 
eyes saw not the lovely throat alone, but the 
marks of past kisses were branded there to her. 
She raised her trembling hand and laid it on the 
smooth flesh. The heavy lids half hid her eyes 
as she mused, with her lips still parted. She 
sighed heavily ; the light died from her face. 
There was no longer triumph, but only exceed- 
ing weariness there. She drew herself up and 
walked over to the bed, and, seating herself on 
the side, she clasped her hands about her knees 
in her favorite attitude of meditation. " No, I 
have at least lived," she said to herself, firmly. 
" I ought to be sorry ; but since — O, why should 
I try to cheat myself ? It is over for him ; he 
would have chafed under poverty — love would 
never have sufficed for him. This is the best 
thing he could do. It is all clear, all logical. 
I go over it and over it as long as I can think, 
and I always end by knowing it is best ; yet, at 
the end, I see their faces against the darkness, 
with his mouth on hers, and a fire like madness 
bums away all my reasoning, and then — and 
then — it is all to think over again ! It is this to 
be a woman ! " 
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A restless light glowed in her dark, weary 
eyes. She buried her f^ce and her dry mouth 
in the pillows, and was still. The fog turned 
to softer mist and floated away in the small 
hours ; and at daWn Alice rose and put out 
the lamp, for the candles were burned down 
long since, and in the gray light she drew close 
to the window and wrote, her fingers cold and 
trembling with the chill air. Over and over 
she tore up the sheets and rewrote. I dare say 
if you had seen her faithfully pictured, her 
saintly profile bent over the pages in the half 
light, you might have fancied it the face of a 
nun, writing down her holy thoughts of sacred 
fire before the day broke over the sleeping 
world. She was not the highest, or the lowest ; 
that was not the face of the woman of pleasure, 
wholly enamoured of sensual joys ; and you, dear 
poet, who might dream her the religietise^ look 
closer, till you see the yielding curves of the 
chin, the fire hidden under those empurpled 
eyelids as she writes. She is, in a word, the 
daughter of the nineteenth century, who " would 
be, see, taste, feel all " of life. She might have 
spent her dreams on the trifles of the day ; she 
might have been the savior of a race, but it 
chances she is neither of these, for into her life 
came a man who could sway her, even while her 
reason scoffed, while half her nature laughed in 
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mockery, while respect failed her, but who, 
some mysterious instinct taught her, was her 
completion, and whom she loved with the devo- 
tion of an animal, unchanged by any possible act 
of his, — before whom, even while she smiled in 
self-spurning, she bent her whole womanhood in 
an abandon of subjection. She wrote ; 

* * You need not have trembled, my dear friend. I quite 
understand and approve,— more, I will help, if you need 
me ; but I .think you will not. I shall go away after- 
ward. Had I intended otherwise, I should have stayed 
three years ago, when my life was lived and over ; but it 
was not so I loved. I know your tastes and tempera- 
ment ; you have had more than enough of poverty, and it 
would not better it to try it h deux. For myself, I read 
your eyes that evening, long ago, and they assured me, 
in spite of your words, that your passion was dead. Yes, 
it died in giving mine birth. Why should I reproach you ? 
It was nature, I suppose, and I had not the cruelty to 
let you expiate your fault by a life of struggling poverty 
with a woman you had ceased to love. There is nothing 
more to say. All will be well for you here. We shall 
meet as the acquaintances of a day. I believe your future 
will be as happy as I hope." 

She signed and folded the letter and locked 
it in a drawer, and then she stood by the win- 
dow and watched the morning rise across the 
level green meadows and the yellow sands and 
restless waters. Some old remembrance floated 
across her tired mind of a hymn of her child- 
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hood — some lines about " the Aelds all dressed 
in living green ; " and for a moment she smiled, 
forgetful of present and past sorrows and pas- 
sions, in one of those rare and blessed moments 
of respite that come to even the most wretched 
and tempest-tossed souls, before she turned back 
to the room and the burden of life again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Flatte's beautiful rooms were quite 
gay with lights and flowers on the evening of her 
informal dinner for the Buckleys ; but then they 
were nearly always in a state of decoration, for the 
Flattes entertained constantly, and Mrs. Platte 
had twenty years of deprivation of society and 
scanty meals to requite herself for. Her pos- 
sessions and the duties of social life never palled 
on her, or bored her, though she tried to think 
they did ; and to-night she led the way to the 
dining-room, with the same deep satisfaction at 
her home and its perfection of detail, that had 
consoled her in a measure at the first dinner she 
ever gave, when half the invitations were de- 
clined. 

To Wolfe was allotted a somewhat frisky young 
matron, a guest of the Buckleys, brightly blonde, 
with beautiful white arms shining through a sec- 
ond skin of black lace, and a pretty, plump form, 
apparently overflowing from a tight, low bodice. 
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Across the mass of trailing, faint-hued roses in 
the table's centre, he saw the wearied fair face of 
his old love. By her side was a beardless young 
fellow, profusely elafe at his luck, and happily 
unconscious that his youth and lack of distinc- 
tion as a distant connection of Mr. Flatte had 
gained him the doubtful honor of taking in Miss 
Elger's companion. He fancied, indeed, that 
one of "^^x grandes dames'' had fallen to his 
share, and was innocently trying to entertain her 
with boyish small-talk concerning New York 
society, to which she turned an indulgent, if 
bored ear. 

"I was not at the Endergilt ball, myself," 
Wolfe heard the lad state, " but of course, you 
were present, Miss Moir ? Perfect, I suppose ? 
All the Endergilt entertainments are." 

"No, I was not there," replied Miss Moir, 
with a smile that sent young Vigne stumbling 
into a very much involved remark, in which he 
tried to say that it could not have been perfect 
then, after all, for which he was rewarded with a 
beautiful glance. 

These harmless not to say extremely com- 
monplace banalities, dimly seen and heard by 
snatches, sent Paul Wolfe back three years. He 
felt strangely as he might have felt, he thought, 
had his wife dared respond with coquetry to the 
admiration of another man. A subdued murmur 
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of conversation filled the room. At th^ other 
end of the table Professor Wilkes was improving 
the presence of the mayonnaise, which he detest- 
ed, by a lengthy dissertation on the poetry of the 
day. It was an old and well-known custom of 
this inveterate diner-out to have certain subjects 
and epigrammatic remarks prepared, just long 
enough to fill in courses of the dinner of which 
he never partook. Then, having done his duty 
conversationally, the savant's handsome, well- 
kept hand plied the fork unceasingly, and he was 
heard from no more until coffee. His rich self- 
satisfied voice rather overbore the rest, just now, 
and Wolfe overheard him remarking, a propos of 
the ballade and villanelle j 

" And the meter ! What a bed of Procrustes 
it is to the poor poet's thoughts ! How ruth- 
lessly he stretches his lines, or cuts off their feet 
to fit them to its iron limits ! " 

To which his neighbor, a lawn-tennis, boating 
girl, one of the five V^ Pelt sisters, who vaguely 
fancied Procrustes was a heathen deity, gazed at 
him curiously, and responded with a blank ** Yes, 
indeed ! " 

But the two or three, whom he had intended to 
impress by his metaphor, put together while his 
man was laying out his clean linen that night, 
looked at each other appreciatively, while the 
servants deftly changed the plates. The ever 
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present Long Island mosquito hovered about the 
pink-shaded candles, and one lit greedily on the 
white neck of the young matron at Paul's side. 
He called her attention to it in an undertone, 
with an involuntary movement, as if he would 
brush it aside, and an annoying sense of several 
pretty if risque things he might say about it, if 
he were not a clergjrman, and which, he fancied, 
she would blush at with great tolerance. Finally 
the courses were ended. The dinner had rather 
dragged, no one could tell why, and the ladies, 
went into the drawing-room with a sense of re- 
lief. Josephine, at Mrs. Flattens entreaties, trailed 
her pretty pink draperies over to the piano, and 
trilled out one or two songs in a sweet little 
parlor voice, which whiled away the time agree- 
ably enough until the men came in. Josephine 
looked rather charming when singing, which was, 
perhaps, sufficient reason for Mrs. Flattens asking 
her for those little German ballads, while the 
ladies were yet by themselves, for Mrs. Flatte 
was still young enough to be pettily jealous. 
She finished the last note just as Mr. Flatte's 
big blond face, with its dull, good-humored 
smile showed itself between the portilresy the 
only unlovely accessory of his House Beautiful, 
and crowding behind him, the other men with 
young Vigne in the rear, a trifle dizzy. Miss Moir, 
who had been playing the accompaniments, duti- 
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fully retained her seat, for Mrs. Flatte had said 
in burned, half-commanding accents : 

" Do play that fantasia you gave us the other 
night." 

And Mr. Wolfe, at an imperative little nod 
from his hostess, stood by her side ready to turn 
the leaves. The fantasia was very long, before it 
was finished there was a faint hum of conver- 
sation from the far end of the room. Indeed, 
Josephine algne was politely silent, and as Mr. 
Wolfe bent to turn the last page, he was safe 
enough in saying to the pianist, who played on, 
her eyes still on the notes ; 

** I must see you ; when and where would be 
best ? " 

" I will think, and tell you before we go to- 
night," she replied, with an agreeable smile, while 
the marvellous runs fell from her accustomed 
fingers. 

Two or three brilliant chords, then a chorus of 
" Thanks, that is really too charming," from the 
inattentive audience. 

As Miss Moir approached the group, with Mr. 
Wolfe, Jacky Vigne was awaiting her eagerly, 
anxious to complete his conquest, and she suf- 
fered him to lead her to a side-table to look at 
some photographs. He had, perhaps, been tak- 
ing too much wine, poor lad, for he grew very 
presumptuous ; and, indeed, his vis-ct^vis was 
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unduly captivating in the soft light from the 
shaded lamp. The scent of the roses from the 
breast of her simple frock made the boy*s head 
reel. 

" Yes, I'm sure you're right, Mr. Vigne. In 
fact, I remember seeing the original in GouplFs 
window last holiday time," Alice says. "He 
must have got my note. What, then, can he 
want of me ? That settled everything.'* 

A mad hope, that she instantly thrusts aside, 
brings a crimson tinge to her cheek. Uncon- 
sciously she smiles on the enamored lad, and he 
fumbles over the pile of photographs. 

" Miss Moir, do you like doing good deeds — 
charities, and that sort of thing, I mean ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so, every one does. " 

" Well then, be — be awfully kind. Give me 
— give me — that pink bud, won't you ? " 

His audacious blue eyes are fixed covetously 
on the half-opened La France that is dying in its 
sweet home against her throat, where the modest 
little square shows its ivory whiteness. 

" It is a bad omen to give away a withered 
flower," she says lightly, and she vaguely thinks 
what a silly boy it is to imagine she would give 
him a rose with Mrs. Buckley watching pro- 
ceedings with those keen old eyes of hers, but 
poor Jacky Vigne is too young and too unskilled 
in the world's ways to heed anything. His flat- 
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tery is of the frankest, and sometimes it might 
amuse her, but not to-night — oh, not to-night. 

He selects a lovely head from some Old World 
gallery, and looks from it to her furtively. Jacky 
knows little of famous virgins and syrens, mar- 
tyrs, and Venuses, Lucklessly he lays it on the 
table. He only knows it is a beautiful face, and 
he says with empressement ; 

" Pardon me, Miss Moir, but really a photo- 
graph couldn't be more like you. You know, in 
the expression. It's not any particular feature, 
and the forehead is lower than yours — too low 
for beauty," he says hastily with an admiring 
glance at the white brow opposite him, " but it's 
something, I — I can't tell what, that — er — ^just 
hits you off, you know ! " 

Alice picks up the photograph. It is the Mag- 
dalen of some Italian artist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, wonderful in the original for its coloring, 
perhaps, but though tear-washed, surely not the 
repentant sinner of the Bible. There is still mu- 
' tiny in the lifted eyes, and an uncurbed love of 
pleasure about the parted lips, and the triumph 
of joy in beauty is predominant in the expression. 

She looks at him for a moment with an absurd 
startled suspicion. Then she bends over and 
examines the picture minutely. There is a pain 
at her heart. " Do I carry that in my face so 
plainly that any fool may read it ? " she wonders 
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She rises from her seat. Jacky Vigne is crest- 
fallen that his last shot has missed fire so obvi- 
ously, and he follows her dejectedly to join the 
rather silent party. Alice feels a coldness in 
the air, but she is not aware that Mrs. Flattens ire 
is aroused. Mr. Vigne may be a young idiot, she 
does not doubt in the least that he is, but a con- 
nection of the Flatte family is not to be made ri- 
diculous to amuse Miss Elger's companion, and 
even Josephine comes in for a share of vicarious 
chilliness from her hostess. Mrs. Buckley, the 
"dear churchwoman," has been treating Miss 
Moir to a disapproving glance, but her husband, 
the old colonel, has been watching the pair with 
more speculative interest than disapproval, for 
he is not specially entertained by the projected 
bazaar for St. Jude's, the topic of conversation 
since dinner. Not being a churchman, " dear,** 
or otherwise, and who, having spent his youth too 
rapidly to allow himself many indulgences of the 
world or the flesh in these later years, finds the 
sole amusements of his time of eld, in the sin- 
gularly diverse occupations of filling a huge 
herbarium and rooting out intrigues, or undesira- 
ble facts connected with his wife's many pro- 
tigies. She dearly loves to be surrounded by 
half a dozen " buds,*' to whose artless confidences 
she indulgently listens, and gives them the most 
delightful little lectures, in which worldly wisdom 
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and piety get a little jumbled occasionally, but 
her hearers are not critical and she wears such 
sweet caps, and has such a lovely W2iy of saying 
"dear child," that she is quite the rage with 
young girls, and if she and the aged Dillingham 
do not hit it off precisely no one is ever quite 
sure of it. And it is such a trial that he disre- 
gards religion, and all that, and she could not 
be expected to treat him quite the same after he 
spent one whole summer in following up her es- 
pecial pet, the most innocent child of seventeen, 
who had never even read a novel more exciting 
than Charlotte M. Yonge's, and whom he finally 
triumphantly discovered one moonlight evening 
leaning calmly out of the library window, her waist 
encircled by the arm of Tom Von Hillem, the 
husband of a ioxm^r prot^g^e of Mrs. Buckley's. 
Surely he was a most unpleasant and evil-minded 
old gentleman, for he quite refused to take 
infantile unconsciousness of evil on the Blessed 
Damozel's part, and a fraternal sort of affection 
on the young man's, as a reasonable excuse, and 
his wicked old chuckle was very irritating to 
hear, whenever Mrs. Buckley was extolling some 
new pet. 

He had turned his wise gray head with sweet 
satisfaction as he saw from under his shaggy 
eyebrows the dark pallor of the young rector's 
face as he had watched the two at table, — the 
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sweet abstraction of Josephine, and the puzzling 
changes of the companion. Then, scenting an- 
other chance at his favorite occupation of trac- 
ing the secret sins of his fellow creatures, not 
from malicious motives, but from dispassionate 
curiosity, he settled down to his accustomed 
furtive regard of all whom, for the time being, he 
considered as puppets dancing through the even- 
ing for his especial amusement. Alas, there was 
little more to see. After a half hour's desultory 
talk, the few guests made their adieux. While 
Josephine was taking a prolonged leave of Mrs. 
Buckley, Alice walked over to the table where 
the photographs lay, and began turning the mover 
absently. Mr. Wolfe joined her, with a polite 
smile and she told him in an undertone, as she 
held a view to show him, that she would walk out 
toward Shore Side the next afternoon, and that 
he might join her, if he wished to see her, at an 
old farm-house near the village limits, for, she 
reflected, after all it was very simple, and if 
they were seen walking together, any one would 
fancy he had merely overtaken her, and then she 
wrapped hierself in her white shawl, and she and 
Josephine went out to the carriage. 

Mrs. Flatte and her family were left alone. 
The Colonel and her husband went into the 
billiard-room. Mrs. Buckley had left with the 
rest and young Vigne was about to say good- 

4 
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night, too. Mrs. Flatte had thrown herself back 
in an easy-chair. She had about her that certain 
air of relief that marks even the most hospitable 
hostess after a dinner-party is over. 

" O bring me a fan, Jacky," she begged him. 
"Are you going right, up?" Mrs. Flatte was 
still American at core, in spite of several London 
seasons. 

" Yes, I think I will,!' responded the dejected 
cavalier. 

" Didn't you admire Joey Elger, Jack ? " 
pursued Mrs. Flatte, with a gleam in her 
bright eyes. " She has not much go, don't you 
know ; quiet, and all that, but such a sweet 
little thing, and the money! Something foMt- 
lous ! " 

But the boy was too sulky to amuse her. 
" No, I didn't," he said bluntly. " Too fat, 
and giggles. Good night, Anna." And Jacky 
lounged out of the room. 

The " too fat " had been a Parthian shot. 
Mrs. Flatte had flushed, and now he was gone, 
she settled her double chin into her neck, in 
her effort to look down at herself and get a calm 
unbiased idea of her increasing embonpoint 

" Little wretch ! " she murmured. "At any 
rate he shall not make a fool of himself with 
that designing girl in this house again." 

She stood up and looked at herself in 
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the loDg glass, and as she saw how very 
pink her face was, and how heavy her arms 
looked, even in black satin, all Ecuador Flatte's 
money did not console her for her departing 
youth that had brought her wealth, but love ?— 
Not love. 




CHAPTER V. 

There are three or four drives near Gilead. 
One leads to the manor-house of one of New 
York's most famous millionaires, by a wide, well- 
kept road, heavily shaded on one side, and this 
is, perhaps, the favorite one. There is nothing 
in particular to be seen for two miles, except 
here and there an occasional " show-place," set 
far back from the road in an attempt at a park, 
and long stretches of scrub oak and undergrowth 
intervening, but every day, toward sunset this 
road is gay with smart turn-outs. The drive is 
a continuation of the main street of Gilead, and 
Alice took the humble foot-path by its side until 
she reached a weather-beaten old farm-house, 
half hidden by rank weeds and rose vines, where 
an old farmer lived alone with a colony of dogs 
of all breeds and sizes. Harley's farm was a 
landmark in the neighborhood, for it was here 
that three roads met. Alice walked slowly as 
she drew near the house. It was a bright sunny 
day, but with a heaviness and moisture in the air 
that made any exercise depressing. She leaned 
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wearily against the fence in the sunlight a mo- 
ment. Across the fields she saw Wolfe's black, 
buoyant figure, and she felt the same joyous 
leaping of the heart that she had used to feel 
long ago, when she had seen this form coming 
up the dingy street. She pretended to herself 
for a moment that it was sweet and fresh and 
new, and it was as precious a respite to the sick 
soul as dewy flowers crushed against the burning 
face and mouth of some fevered sufferer. It 
was piteous to see her whole frame shaken with 
a nervous trembling as he came nearer. She 
brushed back the moist curls from her brow, and 
drew a deep breath, with a sense of strengthening 
herself for conflict. 

" I meant to be here earlier," he says, with 
some show of embarrassment. He is at a loss 
how to begin. "Which way shall we go ?" 

"Let us take this path," she replies. 

She lifts the hem of her dark dress almost 
white with the roadside dust, and they pursue 
a quiet wooded path, across country. Already 
the little autumn asters are beginning to flower 
in purple and white, and they brush against 
them as they pass. He slashes two or three 
proud stems of budded golden-rod and lays 
them despoiled among the triumphant weeds 
that have envied them. At last he speaks, 
looking straight ahead of him, and Alice ha^ that 
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curious momentary sense of being a spectator, 
that most of us have felt, when in the thick of 
some happening that is almost life or death to 
us. She noted the very pulse in his strong 
throat, throbbing heavily with his exercise, and 
mental excitement. The dark hair, short and 
crisp against the temples, just where she had 
once lovingly laid her lips, the glowing eyes that 
had conquered her, heavily clouded now. 

" I got your note the,other day, and — and — I 
appreciate your good motive — and — your kind 
wishes, — but it isn't practical." 

He cuts unsuccessfully this time, at another 
spray of golden-rod. Clearly she is not going to 
help him. Her white profile is very immobile 
just now, he decides, with a sidelong glance. 

" If you really mean what you say about help- 
ing me — and that," he goes on desperately in a 
low tone, " you must go away. You must. One 
of us will betray the other unconsciously, do 
not you see it yourself ? After it is all settled, 
I shall think it a very different thing, you may 
be sure. It is far better not to speak about the 
past, better for both of us," he pursues rather 
lamely. 

" Ah, yes ! I quite see ! " she says, bit- 
terly illogical. "She may really come in and 
look at the dessert, if she is a good child ! No, 
Paul, I will not go. You are not afraid I will 
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betray you. Why is it you refuse me this one 
last thing I want ? — to be near you, only that, — 
to help you, even, if you need me. Are you 
afraid that the woman you loved will contam- 
inate the woman you wish to marry ? You say 
it is better not to speak of the •past. Let me 
speak of it once, only once. I think if I can 
hear my own voice speak of it, I can bear it 
better, for oh, you think I am strong, you 
thought I had such an iron will. I have changed 
in three years, with the secret I have had to bear. 
I have never once blamed you or reproached 
you. I do not now ; it would not be just or fair. 
There was nothing new or startling about our 
story, I suppose. We were young, and loved 
each other, did we not, Paul? We — loved — 
each — other." 

Even he has not the heart to stop her in 
tasting this one drop of sweetness in her bit- 
ter cup. She is very white, even to the lips, 
and there is an agony in her appealing eyes that 
he cannot meet. They are far along the foot- 
path in the wood, and they have paused in their 
walk. She stands motionless in a half revery as 
the words so dear to her fall Ungeringly from 
her lips. Then she half sighs, and goes on ; 

" And so, because I must blame myself as well 
as you, I would not marry you, when I knew it 
was only a boyish passion for me, because I knew 
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He shrugged his shoulders almost irritably. 
" What is done is done, Alice. We are both 
sorry for the -past. You know I would have 
made things right then, and you would not 
listen. I doh*t expect you to believe it, but I 
really mean to settle down, and do a great deal 
of good in my future. I do not think a man 
ought to brood morbidly over his youthful sins," 
he pursued, still intent on himself. " It's not 
very orthodox, but I've never felt it just that 
sins of the flesh should be thought more culp- 
able than any others. After all they're^they're 
ingrain, and bom in you, you know, just like 
hunger and thirst, and " 

" You had better not expound your views in a 
sermon if you think of remaining in the minis- 
try. Well, I have given you my last answer," 
and she looks at him half defiantlv. 

" I tell you, you stay at our peril." 

*' My dear Paul, you are nervous. Now, I 
wish you would go back alone, and leave me 
here; I will take the other road. I -am tired, 
and beside, I do not wish to meet all of Gilead's 
maids and matrons with my rector. They would 
be so politely amazed that you should walk about 
with Joey's companion when you might be with 
Joey herself. Now go, please, and good-bye." 

Wolfe was keenly alive to the unpleasantness 
of meeting any of his congregation, two miles from 
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home with Alice, and he accepted her command 
with alacrity. She stood watching him out of 
sight, and then she crouched down again by the 
tree-trunk. " To think," she said, " that he 
loves me yet ! " 

She intended to give herself up for a half 
hour to the mournful luxury of retrospection, but 
she found that the thoughts rushed too rapidly 
to her excited brain, exultation, anguish, remorse 
and love. She was in no condition to meditate 
on anything. She expended a little of her ex- 
citement by pacing the space of clearing by the 
roadside. She looked over at the place by the 
walnut-tree where Wolfe had lain. The grass 
was dark and bruised by his weight, and some 
little dying meadow-flowers had been torn by 
his ruthless, nervous hands. She started, but it 
was only a cat-bird that cried out mockingly 
from the gold and green hedge. Then she 
threw herself beside the bruised grass, and kissed 
the bent and crushed herbage its whole length 
with devouring tenderness. 

" God ! How 1 love him ! " she groaned. 
" If this were only his grave I were lying by ! 
Am I doing well for him ? Would not such 
love as I know how to give, requite him for all 
he would lose ? It is too late now to play at 
hesitation. I must go on as I have begun." 




CHAPTER VI. 

It was a long way that Alice took to bring 
her back to Gilead, and the path led through 
the suburbs and lower part of the village. Far 
on the outskirts was a lonely, gray old house, 
and as Alice neared it, she began to realize how 
tired and dusty she was, and to long for some 
cool, fresh water, and she decided, when she 
saw it in the distance that she would stop, and 
ask for a drink. 

The house was the home of Father Du Verne, 
for with the cottages and hotel, an influx of the 
laboring classes had also poured into Gilead, 
earning a good living in sundry ways through 
the hot months from the summer population, 
and thriving as best they might by winter, and 
with them had come the need for a Catholic 
church. This was already built, and the rect- 
ory half completed. Until it should be habit- 
able the priest had made his home in this old 
house. With him, lived a lame lad, who called 
him uncle, and a withered old French house- 
keeper. Father Du Verne had lived in America 
long enough to have dropped both accent and 
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mannerism that mark the foreigner, but by the 
old residents of Gilead he and his household 
were regarded with even more distrust than 
the Puritan blood usually metes out to priests. 

" I s'pose we all know what them Cath'lic 
priests* lives is, and I guess there ain't much 
doubt but what he's that there boy's pa," the 
blacksmith's wife had remarked, and her dictum 
was received as fact with grim enjoyment by 
even the better class of Gilead's farmers and 
fishers. 

Father Du Verne was not unconscious of 
their jeers, and his sense of isolation and lone- 
liness could but be increased by the knowledge 
that he was regarded with contempt as well as 
suspicion. Among his flock were none but the 
lowly and unlettered, and shut off from all so- 
ciety, he had acquired an absent air. He was 
a picturesque figure, and though the cottagers 
usually ignored the village people, they grew to 
feel rather a pride in the priest's remarkable 
face and fine form, since new-comers invariably 
noticed him and inquired who he was. His 
story, had they known it, would have added to 
his artistic value as an accessory of the place. 

Long years ago, Marc Du Verne had been the 
gayest of a gay set in Paris. Of fine family, 
with every grace of person, with plenty of money, 
he was idolized by his comrades, and his gene- 
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rosity and recklessness made him notorious. He 
cared little for the tamer forms of entertain- 
ment, but happening by chance to attend a din- 
ner, given by his cousin the Comtesse de G., 
he met a beautiful young girl, fresh from a con- 
vent school, with whose demure face, above the 
little corsage, knot of violets he fell madly in 
love, and his nature, whose surface only had 
been disturbed as yet, was quickened and stirred 
to its inmost depths. He knew in a moment, 
" Here, by God's rood is the one maid for me." 

His wooing sped apace. Both families were 
delighted at the prospective marriage, and if the 
impassioned young fellow found his Elise cold 
and shy, it seemed an added charm, after the 
boldly proffered advances of the actresses and 
coryphies with whom he had wasted his time 
and gold. A week before the day set for the 
marriage, Elise Joumay fled with an adventurer, 
to the anguish and disgrace of her noble family, 
leaving not even a word or message behind. 

For some days Marc Du Verne shut himself 
up in his rooms, alone with his agony, then he 
met his father with calmness, and only the lines 
on his face told what his vigils must have been. 
He announced his intention of. entering the 
priesthood, and his father's commands and his 
mother's prayers failed to shake his determina- 
tion. He entered a famous seminary, and was 
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soon immersed in his religious duties and studies. 
For three days it was the talk of the Boulevards. 
His escapades had been so mad even for Paris, 
his betrothal with the ingenue so evidently from 
love, and the last circumstances so sensational, that 
every lounger in the caf^s might read and laugh 
over it, served up with spice in thtpetitsjournaux. 
In the seminary he was soon regarded as a 
promising student, and every one expected he 
would be assigned some rather prominent post. 
They were all surprised at his desire to go to 
America, however, as he spoke English almost 
as well as his native tongue, and possessed some 
influential clerical friends, he gained his wish, 
and took with hina the child of Elise, who had 
meantime died, deserted by her betrayer, and 
had left a last faint line to the young priest beg- 
ging his forgiveness. With him also he took 
an old family servant as nurse. Strange to say, 
he made no particular advance in America. 
The fire of eloquence that had been deemed his 
especial gift died down, and burnt with duller 
flame. He was content to assume very humble 
priestly duties, and perhaps the secret of it all 
lay in the child, who with its nurse was always 
boarded near him, in its infancy, and when he 
grew into boyhood, taken into his home. The 
poor baby was crippled from its birth, and most 
of the tenderness and energy of the priest seemed 
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bound up in the child, who was both his keenest 
joy and his deepest pain. 

This last year they had formed a little alien 
household in the raidst of this new, crude herd- 
ing-place of pleasure- seekers. 

None of the fast young men, whiling away the 
summer hours, who saw the strong, sallow face 
of the priest, as he passed them with his long 
rapid stride, in the village street, guessed that 
this man had spent his youth in wilder excesses, 
in scenes of softer luxury than they had ever 
mingled in. Perhaps he had buried his past 
without regret, who can say ? It is certain that 
he sometimes sat in his lonely study gazing out 
across the raw autumn fields, or the hopeless 
stretches of winter snow, with the puzzled look 
of a man who feels that he is in a dream from 
which he must some day waken. 

This late summer, the weather-beaten house 
wore almost a cheerful look, for under its win- 
dows bloomed beds of gay yellow flowers, and 
the careful hands of old Suzanne had cultured 
the shrubs about its yards into some sort of trim- 
ness. As Alice paused by the gate to brush the 
dust from her dress, she wondered who lived in 
the quaint old place, and she was puzzled which 
door to knock at, for it had a multiplicity, and 
was set at angles to the road. She went up a 
neat path bordered with big shells, and suddenly 
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a blond young head and broad shoulders were 
thrust through the open casement. It was the 
physique of a man, yet the face was boyish, and 
it wore a roguish smile. He waited for her to 
speak, and she said, after a deliberate look : 

" I have been walking a long way. I'm very 
thirsty ; could I get a drink of water here ? " 

The frank eyes were resting admiringly on the 
light figure's languid grace and the pretty curls 
and sparkling eyes under the broad shade hat, 

" Yes, of course you can," he replied, with a 
slight accent. " Won't you come in and rest ? " 
he aske^, almost pleadingly. " I am lame, so I 
cannot rise, because to-day it is rather bad, but 
if you will open the door and step inside, Su- 
zanne will bring you fresh water." 

A hunger for new scenes and faces had always 
possessed Alice. She laughed a moment, and 
asked, " Which door shall I open ? You have 
so many ! " 

"The one at the end of Suzanne's shell- 
path, where you stand, and then, when you 
get inside, open the door to the left. That is 
where I am." 

Alice felt a slight titillation of wonder, but 
she lifted the old latches, and stepped into 
a cool dusky room. She had often been in the 
barren rooms of country farm-houses, all a 
and whitewash. This one was scarcely 
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bare, yet with all the subtle difference between 
dead nakedness, and living, palpitating nudity, 
informed by spirit. It breathed the indefina- 
ble, pitiful grace of refined poverty. An oaken 
table against the wall, bearing three or four 
heavy books, a big bowl of straggling wild 
flowers, three hard chairs, a religious print or 
two, a massive crucifix, the common divan on 
which the boy lay — that was all, yet it wore a 
curiously foreign aspect. 

And the figure on the rude sofa, was it a boy 
or man ? The upper part of the form was heav- 
ily made, and from the face it was di^cult to 
guess his age. By his side lay a pair of crutches. 

'* Please pardon me for not rising," he said, 
with a slight fiush. '^ I can walk a little some 
days, but not to-day. Will you sit down ?. I will 
ring for Suzanne." 

Inexpressibly touched by the sweetness of the 
lad's air and face, Alice drew a chair near his 
couch, and he rang a tiny bell on the window 
ledge. 

" I am Ernest Joumay, the priest's nephew," 
he continued, with a frank simplicity of man- 
ner impossible to an American boy under the 
same circumstances. " I am so glad when any 
one happens to come here. It was a good 
fortune to me that sent you for a glass of water. 
No one ever comes here except the workmen 
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after Uacle Marc. I have books, oh yes, but I 
miss a great deal," he said, with a patient little 
smile. 

The door opened, and a withered, kindly 
face was thrust in. Ernest said something very 
rapidly in French, which was almost unintelligi- 
ble to Alice, for her French had been that of 
the average schoolgirl, and then the curious old 
body retreated. 

" She'll get you some," he said, with a sociable 
nod. " We have delicious water from the spring. 
I fear we have no ice, but it is quite cold, so 
perhaps you will not mind.' 

Indeed no," said Alice. " I do not like ice- 
water. Tell me," she said, impulsively, " toay 
I stay and talk with you a few minutes after I 
have my drink ? I should love to, if you will 
let me." Alice had a very fascinating, beautiful 
smile always. It reminded one of a sudden 
ripple on a little wind-stirred lake, and as she 
bent it on Ernest, he would have been graceless 
if he could have refused. 

*"*" How glad I am. It will be a charity of 
you ! " he cried, delightedly, his little accent 
growing stronger in his pleasure. "It is so 
long since I have seen a lady. Oh no ! I re- 
member," he laughed. " One did come here a 
day in July. She was very big — very fat — ^all 
shining jets on her robe, and an eye, — so," and 
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he gave a rapid illustration of a decided squint. 
" Uncle was away and I sat here by the window 
like this. She was in a beautiful carriage, and 
she stopped and got out, and stood by the gate 
and looked at me. ' Are you the priest's lame 
nephew ? ' she said, all through the nose, and I 
said ' Yes, madame,' and she came up the path 
very red and hot, tugging at a big parcel of 
paper leaves in her pocket. And then, suddenly 
they burst out and flew about the whole yard. 
She had no footman, so she had to pick them 
up herself, and she was a long time, and I saw 
the coachman throw back his head, and shake 
and laugh all silently by himself, and then she 
came to the window, and held them out to me 
at her arm's length looking at me through her 
glass, and she said ; ' Kead this, my poor boy, 
and I hope they will enlighten your so darkened 
souL' " 

"And what did you say?" asked Alice, with 
amused eyes, 

"I? Oh, I said, 'Thank you, madame,' of 
course. They were funny little papers. The 
top one said on the cover: 'Pause In Your 
Dancing,' and there were a great many about 
gambling and making oaths, and one about wor- 
shipping idols, that had big black marks around 
some narts. Uncle Marc wanted me tn cHve 
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she meant well to give them to me, and I kept 
them, though I did not need warnings about 
dancing/' he said, laying his hand on his crutch 
quaintly. 

Alice had recognized Mrs. Tolburn, the seri- 
ous and blowzy wife of the millionaire soap- 
dealer, who lived in a lovely villa on the out^ 
skirts of Gilead, and whose Methodistic burning 
to convert, or at least to make uncomfortable all 
society, had made her nearly as celebrated as the 
famous washing compound had her husband. 

"Well, I haven't any tracts with me," Alice 
said demurely. "I know your caller, I think, 
and we are fellow-sufferers too, for she gave me 
a package once, only I was not as kind to them 
as you were, for I am quite sure they all went 
down in my waste basket the very next morning." 

The door opened, and Suzanne came in with a 
little tray. On it was a crystal carafe of water, 
a glass, and a tiny decanter filled with cordial. 
In very broken English she gave Alice an hum- 
ble welcome and thanked her for sitting with her 
nursling, for " eet ees so trisie for heem ! " she 
said, with an expressive shrug, and a radiance of 
real motherly yearning and love that beautified 
every line of the fat old face, and then she 
waddled out, pouring out a volley of broken 
French and English all the way. 

** She is so good, so dear," said Ernest, fondly 
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looking after her. "Have you seen my uncle 
ever?" he asked eagerly.. No, she had not. 
"Ah, how I wish he would come in now, but you 
should see him in church. Ah, then he is most 
beautiful, I think. My uncle is very grand in 
the face," he added with delightful pride. " I 
should never be lonely if we could only be to- 
gether more, but he has work to do, and so I am 
here alone much of the time." 

" And what do you do ? " asked Alice. 

" Oh, I read, and draw a little, and look out 
of the window a great deal, and wonder about 
the people who live the other side of the wood, 
the people in Gilead, I mean. They say that 
there are a great many from the city where I 
used to live. I wish you would tell me about 
them," he went on wistfully. " I get childish 
lying here so much, and want stories like a baby, 
you see," he said with a smile, and wondered to 
see the fair face cloud at the mention. This 
beautiful lady must be a belle, he thought. " It 
must be very gay to live as they do," he went 
on, half timidly, lest he should seem inquisitive. 

" No, it is not always gay," she replied. 
" There are times when it is very tiresome. Do 
you think it would make you happy to live softly, 
and eat rich food, and go from place to place," 
she asked, ** that alone ? " 

" Ah no ! " the boy replied, " not that alone. 
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but with many friends, people who like you to 
laugh and talk with them, and make it merry." 

** It is my duty to make it merry for people," 
she remarked calmly, pulling off her glove and 
absently watching the light play on the old rings 
she wore. " I am not one of those people you 
envy. I am only a companion. That means — 
not a guest or a servant, something between. A 
something who has to play on the piano when 
no one else feels like it, who rides backward in 
the victoria, and has to pretend it doesn't make 
her frightfully ill, who must select the bores in 
a company to entertain, so that other people will 
not be troubled by them, and must always have 
a fund of small-talk to fill in awkward pauses 
with, and other agreeable little tasks like that," 
she continued, in reply to a puzzled look in 
Ernest's eyes. "And if you were sometimes 
very tired of laughing and singing and playing, 
so tired, that if you had time you would like to 
bury your head in your pillows and rest, rest 
for a long time from it all, and if you still had 
to laugh when you were sad, and sing when the 
tears burnt your eyes, and make music when you 
could wring your hands and groan instead, you 
would not think it gay. ^ou would look back 
and envy yourself, lying peacefully here by your 
window as I do." 

She had almost forgotten the boy's presence. 
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though she felt intuitively that to his warmer 
blood, emotion of any kind would not seem the 
amazing, laughable thing it does to American 
youth. Ernest reached over suddenly and raised 
her hand to his lips with reverence. 

" Forgive me, please, I am sorry to have made 
you sad," he said softly, with exquisite sympathy 
in his boyish voice. 

The blood that had surged to her face rushed 
back. She laughed a little mournfully. " We 
have become good friends already, have we not, 
since I am telling you all my troubles. Shall I 
tell you instead, of the long dinners, when the 
ladies are all in pretty gowns and the tables bright 
with flowers, or of the sailing parties, or the 
dances — what do you like to hear of most ? " 

" I will not ask you to talk of any of them, for 
it bores you : you look so." 

" Do I ? I am tired instead of bored now. 
What delicious flowers." She went to the table 
and laid her cheek tenderly to the bowl of 
blossoms. ** These are the very kind my nurse 
and I used to pick in big bunches and bring 
home to my mother when I can first remember." 

Her face softened at the memory, as she 
breathed the spicy scent. She did not hear the 
approaching footsteps of Father Du Verne, and 
he stood on the threshold a moment before she 
saw him. 
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" I have to thank your nephew for his kind 
hospitality," she began. " I was very tired with 
a long walk and came in to beg a drink and he 
has been entertaining me while I rested." 

Father Du Verne looked at Alice with moment- 
ary interest, but the manner of a priest soon be- 
comes impersonal from his life, and she felt awk- 
wardly intrusive, as he paused a moment before 
replying. His massive form almost filled the 
doorway, he had removed his heavy, broad- 
brimmed hat, and his dark hair was glued to his 
forehead with moisture. 

** It has been a pleasure to Ernest, I know," he 
said finally. " I am obliged to leave him alone a 
great part of the time." His eyes rested lov- 
ingly and possessively on the boy. Alice felt a 
strange home-sick thrill. To be loved like that, 
maimed and a charge, yet so loved ! 

" Are you really going so soon ! " cried Ernest 
with disappointment. " Will you not promise to 
come and see me again ? I ought not to ask it, 
but oh if you would ! " His soft eyes plead to 
hers. 

The priest looked at her abstractedly. Then 
he roused himself, and seeing how fascinated 
the lad was with his new friend, he said interrog- 
atively, " Ernest asks too much, I am afraid ? 
No ? It would be very good of you if you should 
ever stroll this way, to come in and rest and talk 
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with him. The path through the woods is a 
pretty one though I usually take the shorter cut, 
for I am nearly always in haste." 

" It is a charming walk/' she agreed, " and I 
often come this way afternoons. I shall like to 
come in. Good-bye then, for to-day. I shall 
see you again soon," she said to Ernest, and with 
a murmured word of parting to Father Du Verne, 
who held the door wide for her to pass, she swept 
her black dress lightly over the threshold. 

Ernest watched her regretfully out of sight. 
He began to tell his uncle of her coming, ex- 
citedly in rapid French sentences, and Father 
Du Verne listened impassively, as he sat finger^ 
ing the gold cross on his watch-ribbon. 

"Yes, I think I have seen her before in the 
village. Did you finish copying the letters for 
me?" 

But Ernest was not to be diverted, and the 
lines between the priest's eyes deepened. He 
went silently across to his study but Ernest 
heard him pause a moment in the hall. He had 
picked up a small gray glove, and he stood 
looking at it curiously, a figure that slightly 
coarsened would have delighted Vibert for a 
study. The little glove seemed to dififuse a 
subtle odor di fetnina in the monastic severity of 
the room. At any rate, Father Du Verne per- 
ceived instantly the mingled perfume of violet 
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and bodily scent that kid retains better than fabric. 
He threw the limp little glove on the floor like a 
strangled snake, and ground it on the bare boards 
with his heel, and then with an overwhelming 
sense of shame he stood aghast at himself. 

Was it only so lightly, then, that he had heaped 
the turfs on the corpse of his dead life ? He 
walked up and down the floor, striving vainly to 
recover his composure from the tumult of feel- 
ing that this mangled little glove, lying thrust to 
one side by his pacing feet like a bruised dead 
creature, had raised up in him. And Ernest, 
must he, maimed in body, be also maimed in 
soul ? Would some woman, any woman ever 
come into the boy's life, to amuse herself by tor- 
turing with feigned love and soft smiles this 
crippled thing, and then, throwing down the 
broken toy, leave him to anguish of soul as well 
as of body ? He judged by what his own past 
had taught him of women, and he divided them 
in his mind, with some few exceptions, into two 
. classes : those who loved for money, and those 
who having money, loved for amusement, for an 
added zest in their well-spiced wine. He could 
not always seclude the boy from feminine in- 
fluence, as he would like, and he knew him to be 
passionately susceptible. He would go in and 
talk with him, not that he had any particular 
new fear, only seeing him to-day stirred with 
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eager delight by this well-looking woman had 
startled the poor priest with a sense of danger, 
and as a man who when roused acted instantly, 
he only paused one moment. 

" Lord God," he murmured humbly, with his 
forehead against the edge of his desk as he knelt 
on the dusty floor. " Of Thy mercy avert the sin 
of his parents from this poor child. Lord, Thou 
hast given him one sore cross to bear. Spare him 
from the love of woman." 

A tearless sob ^constricted his strong throat, 
and with one burning glance at his crucifix 
he went back to Ernest and closed the door 
on the empty room and the outraged glove, 
moist yet from Alice's warm hand. He ap- 
peared more alert, less abstracted, as he sat 
down by Ernest's side, and fancying that his 
uncle was rested and disposed to talk, Ernest 
began again speaking of Alice. 

" She is not one of those rich people, uncle," 
he explained. " She lives with them but she is 
not one of them. But she is a lady, oh yes, and • 
what thin little white hands she had. Why, I 
could have crushed one of them easily." And 
he looked down on his muscular hands rather ex- 
ultantly. 

The priest would rather have bled with 
scourging than say what he must, but he noted 
sadly the soft prophetic down on the boy's lip, 
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the virility of expression that was daily intensi- 
fying. He clasped the hand that Ernest was still 
looking at, half proud of its strength, and bless- 
ing the twilight that was gathering in the dark 
old room he began. " Let me be the priest to 
bim, the priest only," he prayed in his heart, 

" Ernest, you are a man now," he said, in con- 
strained tones leaning back in his chair to spare 
himself the sight of the boy, " You are a man 
in body and nature, and 1 cannot tell where all 
your future may be spent, and there are things 
that I must say to you some time, and why not 
now ? They are bitter enough, but they will not 
grow sweeter by keeping. My Ernest, more 
than son to me, you have got to suffer, for you 
must never allow yourself to look at, or think of 
a woman as by any possibility being more to you 
than sister and friend. You must forget that 
you are man ; that she is woman. Are you going 
to accept this as one ' more chastisement, one 
more touch of God's finger that marks how dear 
you are to Him, or are you going to rebel and 
fight against it ? Ernest, if you miss much joy, you 
will also miss much anguish. I would not dare 
say ' trust no woman.' There have been good 
and saintly women in all ages. There is the 
Holy Mother of God, the saints and virgins, but 
your life may be made a calmer, holier thing, I 
believe, without woman's love." 
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The hand that Father Du Verne held in his 
own turned chill and damp, and lay as if para- 
lyzed in his clasp. 

There was silence in the fast darkening room, 
except outside the cricket's crying in the damp 
grass and beyond in the kitchen the sound of 
Suzanne's slow heavy footsteps. 

** I know it, I have known it, my uncle. Some- 
times I grieve a little, feeling I must miss much, 
yet 1 scarcely know what, out of my life, but I 
shall never forget ; I shall never dream it can 
be different. Never for a moment. It is some- 
thing as if I were a priest, is it not ? — The same 
for me as for you, not any family, or real home. 
I am glad since I had to be bom," the boy con- 
tinued dreamily, "that God sent us together 
somehow." 

Tears, to which the priest's eyes had long been 
a stranger, half blinded him for a moment. 
His lips moved silently in thanksgiving. " Tell 
me, Ernest, are you quite sure you could trust 
yourself in friendship ; that you would not insen- 
sibly slip into another dream ? " 

"Uncle, I have said that I know there is 
nothing for me in life but this. Do not you 
beheve me ? Never think of this, or let it grieve 
you. Do you think your life is nothing ? — that 
I can live with you and not have it help me to 
grow strong like you ? " 
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Father Du Verne could not speak. With a 
silent pressure, he relinquished the boy's hand, 
and rising abruptly, he went into his study 
again. 

** Strong like him ! *' What were these nine- 
teen years of prayer and fast and vigil against 
those twenty-two others of carelessness, of prof- 
ligacy, of scorn of all that was good ! And 
then into the midst of this holy humility and 
self-spuming began to rush to his mind and 
revolve in it, like a wild dance of the Witchesi' 
Sabbath, the sounds, the sights, the touches, the 
soft perfumes of those days and nights ; the 
voluptuous strains of music to which he had 
moved with some rounded form in his arms ; 
the drinking-songs, shouted at wine-suppers, 
while a dishevelled golden head and bare white 
shoulders rested on his madly throbbing young 
breast. He felt the searing kisses of bought 
love again, on the lips that now kissed the Holy 
Book and the altar with an icier touch. Such 
an hour had not come to him before since he 
had set foot in the New World. He reached 
with fevered, groping fingers for the crucifix, and 
as he clutched it in the darkness he was roused 
to a sense of vague discomfort. He was kneel- 
ing on something and as he put his hand to the 
floor he once more touched the glove, rolled in 

a little wad, on which he had unconsciously 
6 
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knelt. With a shudder, tie flung it through the 
open window, out into the night, with a super- 
stitious feeling which he tried to crush, that to 
this talisman he owed his horrible struggle. 
Then, in the damp, hushed dusk he fixed his 
thoughts strongly, and began to murmur intently 
the great Litany of the Saints, and in the 
soothing chill of the night he felt himself once 
more the priest. He saw with the old clear 
vision, brief, anguished Time and long, calm 
Eternity, and at peace with Heaven, and the 
world and himself, he stood erect once more. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Four days later a summer storm descended 
on Gilead, a storm that brought visions of death 
and shipwreck to the most unimaginative, on its 
salt breath as it swept in from the sea. The 
bay was in a gray sullen rage. All Gilead had 
an attack of ennuiy and the men lounged in the 
smoking-rooms, and were irritable at their meals, 
and found fault with their wives, after the man- 
ner of men in country houses on rainy days. 

At the Elger villa, night came down on the 
two girls, dreary and lonely. Mr. Elger was in 
the city, and Mrs. Elger's migraine was at its 
worst stage. Marie had broken the little elec- 
tric battery, and her mistress declared that she 
had done it purposely, and that now there was 
no help, for her head but death, which sovereign 
remedy Alice almost longed for in desperation, 
after spending two hours in the darkened room 
in an atmosphere heavy with ether, and dread- 
ful with the whining moans of the h)rpochon- 
driac. 

*' There is absolutely nothing to do in this 
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house but to eat ! ** Josephine said, plaintively, 
after tangling her embroidery silks, beginning and 
discarding successively four novels, and striking 
mournful chords on the piano, while Alice stood 
by the window, watching the darkness gather 
over the rain-blurred village and bay. " I wish 
we had a lot of people stopping here, do not you 
Alice ? " 

" Yes it would be very gay. Suppose we 
could transfer Mrs. Flatte*s guests of the other 
night over here, for instance. Do you think we 
would be any more festive if we had to watch 
old Colonel Buckley prowling about and listen- 
ing to his wife's platitudes ? They are one 
shade more endurable than the Vigne boy's 
banjo, — but I do not really think we should be 
happier, if we had the trio, do you ? " 

'*0h, I meant to choose one's guests, — of course,** 
explained the literal Joey. " Now, I would like 
to have for a little house-party, Mr. and Mrs. 
Page : they are nice, if they are married, and 
Kate Hautbridge — no, I do not really think I 
would want Kate, after what she said to me 
at the Hydely*s german,** — Joey paused to give 
some directions to the maid who was bringing 
lights. 

A step sounded on the gravel path. Alice 
turned and smiled at Josephine who had put her 
hands to her head and was tucking in stray curls 
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and administering pats to her braids, after the 
custom of womankind on such occasions. " You 
seem to know that step," she said. 

** Well, yes," admitted Josephine palpitatingly, 
all rosy smiles. " You see, the five weeks you 
were away, he was here so much," (the bell 
rang) " and so " 

" Yes, — ' and so * — Joey dear, I quite under- 
stand. I need no telling — ** And Mr. Wolfe 
walked in. 

He had calmly decided, that there was not 
so much to be disturbed at, after all. He prob- 
ably would not have admitted it to himself, but 
he certainly found something fascinating in the 
knowledge that both these women loved him 
that added a spice of charm, and danger to his 
calls and love-affair. 

He got the warm welcome that he expected, 
and sat down near the fire-place glowing like a 
young god with his rainy walk and exercise, and 
on either side this entirely weak young sinner, sat 
the two women, one his superior by the head, and 
both by the heart, and drank in all his radiant 
health, the one with almost open adoration in her 
soft eyes, and the other with fierce, pale yearning. 
After he had basked in the excited atmosphere 
and warmth for a few moments he pulled out 
some MSS. from his pocket. 

" Look at this," he said, " I ought to be at home 
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finishing it," and he held up some sheets of 
sermon paper with one page only, covered. ** I 
stuffed it in my pocket, because I wanted to get 
some quotations from your father's copy of Rob- 
ertson's sermons. I have so few books here." 

He leaned back in the wicker basket chair, and 
bent his eyes on Joey. Her sleek little dark 
head looked so pretty rising from her gown of 
deep red. She moved uneasily and went into 
the library for the book, somehow, she could not 
bear the pressure of his eyes. 

"O Miss Joey," he called, "that's too bad. 
I didn't mean to let you hunt up the book." But 
she had disappeared. 

" What is the subject of your sermon ? " in- 
quired Alice, her nostrils dilated with scorn or 
passion, he was uncertain which. After a pause, 

** My sermon ? oh ! " he said, with a start, and 
he glanced down at the page and read mechan- 
ically, in a monotonous tone. ** St. Matthew, 
chapter xvi, verse 25. Tor whoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whoever shall lose his 
life for my sake, shall find it.' " 

" Ah yes, what an appropriate text, so many 
of your confreres are laying down their' lives for 
the Lord just now, or even devoting them to 
Him. Do you really wonder that the laity listen 
to sermons from such texts, with smiles that they 
are polite enough to hide, to- be sure, and take 
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the exhortations with a grain of salt ? Is there a 
God, do you think ? " She had risen and was 
standing by the fire with her arm on the mantel. 
** Is there one ? Surely we do not believe it, 
not many of us, or how would we dare play fast 
and loose with Him, as we do ? No, we say we 
believe it, but we give our mouths the lie every 
day we live ! " 

She looked down at the embers with dreary, 
incredulous eyes. Wolfe glanced at her with 
disapproval. She never used to make him un- 
comfortable like this. 

" I don't know why you should say such 
things," he said, with some irritation. " It's 
unbecoming to a woman to be reckless, and— • 
and sceptical, and that sort of thing, to say noth- 
ing of the poor taste of your making such re- 
marks to me," he added. 

Then he reddened slightly. Alice did not re- 
ply. She only smiled, and Wolfe bent over and 
made an elaborate attempt to replenish the fire, 
and felt more warmly than ever to Josephine, 
who at last came in with the book in her hand. 
As he took it, he touched her fingers, whereat 
she turned a burning crimson as the thrill at the 
contact ran up her arm. 

" I've been trying to rouse Mr. Wolfe into a 
religious argument," said Alice. 

" O Alice, now I know you've been saying 
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something awfully — heter — hetero — O, what is it 
that I want to say ? " 

She turned to Wolfe appealingly. He was 
absently turning the leaves of the book. 

** Heterodox ? " he suggested, smilingly, with- 
out looking up. 

*' O yes, of course, heterodox. I'm not up on 
those things like Alice, but I scold her severely 
sometimes," said the pretty mite, maternally. 

" Are you really getting too Low Church or 
too ritualistic, or too something. Miss Moir ? " 
he asked. 

" O my sentiments and beliefs get out of order 
sometimes, I suppose. They run down, like my 
watch, and need a winding up, by some vigorous 
hand. I have not had the pleasure of hearing 
you preach yet, Mr. Wolfe. Was that red-faced, 
choleric gentleman who rebuked us all so 
soundly last Sunday, Dr. Grosse ? I thought 
his face was familiar. I heard him — some years 
ago. He seemed in such a warlike mood, and 
he glared so savagely at poor Mr. Willaudet be- 
cause he played out of tune on the comet that 
really, I expected to see him throw the big 
hymnal into the choir. To be sure, Mr. Wil- 
laudet has not much idea of any difference in 
tunes, but then, — " She shook her head pen- 
sively. " Do you know, Joey, I think I will go 
up to your mother a moment, if you and Mr. 
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Wolfe will excuse me. Poor Mrs. Elger is feel- 
ing so wretchedly ill to-day ; this weather always 
affects her," she continued, turning to the young 
man. 

He murmured something polite, and Joseph- 
ine said : 

** O no, Alice, Marie is with her, I'm sure," 
but in her heart of hearts, how could she do 
other than bless her for going ? 

Alice went dully up the stair. Her heart 
seemed to her to only beat, " It is over, all 
over." 

A dim light was burning in Mrs. Elger's wide, 
luxurious room, and the invalid lay on a screened 
couch. 

" O, is that you, Alice ? " she asked, plaintively. 
A pair of heavy, dark eyes restlessly wandering, 
and a small, sallow face peered out from a con- 
fused mass of cream-colored laces and cash- 
meres. A hot, thin hand closed on Alice's chill, 
nerveless one like a vise. " Sit down, Marie is 
at her dinner. My head is throbbing terribly 
"yet. O what a dreadful thing it is to lose one's 
health, to pass out of every one's thoughts and 
memories." She turned her head restlessly on the 
pillow. 

Alice sat dumb. "It is all over, all over. 
I did it myself. Has he got her in his arms yet ? 
Is it settled by this ? He used to be an impet- 
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uous lover. My God, was I mad ? He belonged 
to me, — to me. Love is best. Why should I 
have set myself such a penance ? " 

" Now even James, with all his sweetness of 
disposition," went on the complaining voice, 
" never thinks of me when he is at his club — or 
amused in any way. Fm glad to have him happy, 
of course, but then — please hand me that pink 
shawl, — just toss it over my feet, — I have so many 
lonely hours. Now, Marie has been down stairs 
three-quarters of an hour, look at my watch, will 
you ? half past eight ? I thought so, yes, over 
three quarters of an hour, five minutes over, and 
yet she comes up stairs looking such a martyr, 
and saying she did not finish her dinner, but 
she feared I might want her, and *' 

Alice dimly caught Marie's name. "Yes, I 
hear her coming," she said. 

" So it is, oh, don't go, Alice," in an injured 
tone, " Marie is no company for me, of course, be- 
side, I want you to hear the way she will begin. 
It really would be amusing if it were not so try- 
ing." And the hand that held Alice's tightened 
its clasp. 

And so she sat on there for an hour, her im- 
agination making itself a curse to her, as she saw 
two forms outlined in flame before her weary eyes. 
Finally Mrs. Elger's thin fingers relaxed their 
hold ; she slept, and Alice stole softly away and 
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locked herself in her room. It was almost ten. 
She knew Joey well enough to be sure she would 
want to brood over her sweet secret alone this 
first night, so she need not dread her coming in. 
Still, on second thoughts, she tiptoed lightly back 
to Mrs. Elger's room, and beckoned to Marie. 

" Tell Miss Joey when she comes up, that I do 
not feel well, and that I am going to try to get 
some sleep early to-night." 

The astute Frenchwoman nodded sagely. 
Then with an oblique glance at Alice's face, she 
took up a little vial containing an opiate, that 
stood on Mrs. felger's stand. 

" If you would take just a few drops of this ?" 
she suggested, respectfully. 

But Alice shook her head. A peculiar drowsi- 
ness already was creeping over her and over- 
powered her, numbing all her senses, the relaxa- 
tion, now that the end of suspense was come. 
She felt she could sleep, even if she were within 
sound of the low, tender words she knew they 
were saying. It was no longer strange to her 
that condemned men could slumber quietly 
through their last night on earth. She flung her- 
self, dressed as she was across the bed, and the 
lethargy that is Nature's last resort to save reason, 
stole over her and she slept. 

Below, for a few moments conversation had 
languished, although Josephine made many ner- 
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vous attempts at it. Subject after subject Paul 
let drop with a few abstracted words, and finally 
there was a long, long pause, only filled by the 
sound of the gusts of rain blown against the pane 
in the silence of the softly -lit room. Paul lay back 
in his chair, his fine head against the violet 
cushions. Josephine rose, and went to the win- 
dow, where she busied herself a moment pulling 
the curtains together. She heard his step be- 
hind her, and her heart rose to her throat in a 
nervous panic. She could not speak, she dared 
not turn. Closer. She felt his arm against her 
waist, and still she did not look up. A sense of 
languor stole over her, as novel as it was en- 
thralling. He bent his head till his lips almost 
touched the little ear with the short curls fallen 
half over it. 

" Darling, — darling ! " he whispered, " you do 
love me ; is it not so, Joey ? " 

There was no reply, only her head bent 
lower, and the dimpled chin buried itself in the 
soft laces about her throat, but he felt her re- 
lax in his arm, and he continued, drawing her 
closer to his side, and taking possession of her 
hand. 

" Dearest, it's presumptuous of me to love 
you, isn't it ? You, who could choose from 
whom you would, but I've dared to do it, — 
Joey! Love is its own excuse, you know. It 
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is all I have to offer you, my darling.** — Why 
yes, he thought, convincingly, he certainly 
did care a great deal for her. What a dear 
little thing she was to make love to ! — " It is 
all I can give you, but — ** he hesitated a sec- 
ond, and then he raised her face masterfully to 
his and kissed her repeatedly on her lips, her 
eyes, her brow. 

Drowned and subdued, she stood, radiant, 
shy, submissive. He knew he had won her, 
and the tide of victory rose in his breast. 
He led her to a chair, and half sat, half 
knelt on a small ottoman at her feet, still encir- 
cling her with his arm, and with his eyes still on 
her face, which she longed to hide, and jiatu- 
rally chose his shoulder, which was conveniently 
near. 

" Well, are you not going to say a word to 
me ? *' he asked, half ruefully, as she remained 
silent. 

"What shall I say?" came in accents half 
smothered by his clerical coat. 

" Say, * 1 love you, Paul,* ** he commanded. 

"I love you, Paul," he heard very faintly, 
after a moment, and then she raised her head, 
and looked at him with tearful, laughing eyes. 

" How much ? *' he demanded, calmly. 

" Ah, how much ! ** she repeated, dreamily. 

He raised her soft hand to his lips, and as he 
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laid it on his knee, his strong fingers moved up 
the loose, crimson sleeve, and she felt them 
clasping her round arm half to the elbow. 

" Ah ! " she cried, deprecatingly ; her eyelashes 
fell over the dark eyes and she flushed pain- 
fully. 

" Dear Joey,** he whispered, but he still held 
her arm, " what is it ? " 

"Well, I — I — do not like to have you hold my 
arm so," she stammered, frankly, her face aglow. 
" Or rather, I — I — do not mean I do not like it, 
but I think— I think " 

Her lover smiled, with superior comprehen- 
sion. In fact, he could have described the tu- 
mult of feelings that conflicted in her heart to 
her, more accurately than she could herself. She 
was indeed as innocent as it was possible for her 
to be, an innate tendency toward purity having 
been her guard through her short life. 

** Dear foolish little girl," he said, caressingly. 
"Why, Joey, do you dislike to have me near 
you ? Are you afraid of me ? " 

"No," she whispered with a shiver. "Of 
something — I cannot tell what — not of you, 
Paul ! Do not laugh ! " she said, with a delicious 
pout. 

"My own darlipg, I'm not laughing at you. 
What a sweet baby you are ! And when did 
you begin to love me ? " he asked. 
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Josephine had resigned herself to the restless 
joy of his proximity. She touched the strong 
firm hand with timid pleasure. The joy of 
woman at finding a ruler, that natural, sweet 
yielding,— is the stronger bliss of mastery so ex- 
quisite in its savor as that of the fullness of sur- 
render ? There was an hour of tender lovers' 
talk before Wolfe bade his sweetheart good- 
night, and went out alone into the stormy dark- 
ness with a proud sense of an assured future, 
and a fond enough love to answer for his be- 
trothed. 

He thought of many things, and an enchant- 
ing vision of himself at the lectum in such a 
church as that of The Translation, or St. Ra- 
nocchius, elated him by its possibilities. From 
thence to a bishopric was only a short step, he 
meditated, with an exultation that almost made 
him dizzy, — quite, possibly, for he found, to his 
disgust, that he had walked nearly knee deep 
into a roadside puddle, and shuddered almost 
as much at the omen, as at the chill of the water. 
As he passed the Buckleys, intensely uncom- 
fortable in his drenched clothing, he noted en- 
viously the rich glow of radiance from the red- 
curtained smoking-room, and thought of his own 
cheerless, dark room with a shiver, but with the 
happy surety of a future home that should be a 
model of luxury and comfort. He lounged in 
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its soft chairs, he basked in its warmth in pros- 
pect, as he slushed through the sandy pools. 
Well, it was settled, he thought, with a sigh of 
relief. After all his anxiety as to Alice, she had 
certainly behaved very well. " I should like to 
do something for Alice," he meditated, with a 
self-gratulatory sense of benevolence. He had 
rather mixed ideas of what fonn his kindness 
should take, but he already found himself in 
the position to play the benefactor, a role which 
is always to the taste of those who have been 
patronized themselves for years. It also gave 
him pleasure to fancy the slightly added defer- 
ence that would be paid him by his parishioners 
as the prospective son-in-law of so well known a 
financier as Marcus Elger. He ran over the 
people he knew, and imagined, with elation, 
their different expressions of surprise and con- 
gratulation when his engagement should be an- 
nounced. He would tell Mrs. Flatte himself, 
he thought, with a conscious little smile, as he 
paused, and lowered his dripping umbrella on 
the porch of his boarding-house. There was 
still a light in the parlor, and he could see 
through the windows, a half-dozen girls coquet- 
ting dispiritedly with an awkward and embar- 
rassed school-boy of seventeen, the only male 
the house boasted while the mothers did Ken- 
sington embroidery around the centre-table. 
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The pretty, affected blonde was at the piano, and 
' as he opened the hall-door, he heard her beseech- 
ing some one, in a thin, weak soprano, and with 
much fervor ; 

** O, lean thy cheek 
Against mine own ! " 

He paused in his high good-humor at the door 
a moment, and the bewildered school-boy was 
promptly abandoned. 

" O Mr. Wolfe, are you not coming in ? How 
very wet you are ! Did you stop at the post- 
office ? " 

Wolfe did not attempt to reply to any of the 
artless queries, and the young lady at the piano 
assumed that she had not heard him enter, and 
went on with her mournful chords, with her eyes 
fixed absently on the engraving of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, that hung over the piano. 
Wolfe did not mean to go in. He was merely 
making his new good fortune real to himself by 
thinking triumphantly how easily he coirld sur- 
prise them all by telling them his news. He 
only nodded pleasantly, and said something 
about the rain to the disappointed bevy, whom 
he already felt a trifle lower than before in the 
social scale, and then he ran up the stairs to his 

room. 

7 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning rose clear and bright 
with that glorious freshness that follows a storm. 
Josephine woke early. How could she sleep 
with a joy so delicious, and as yet untold ? 
While she made her toilet she wondered how 
she should tell her mother. She must suspect 
this surely, and equally surely she would be 
pleased. When she had been well enough to sit 
in the drawing-room she had seen Mr, Wolfe 
several times, and had noted with apparent ap- 
proval his rather marked attentions. She had, in 
fact, little ambition for her daughter to make a 
fine social match. She was too saturated with 
the belief in the position of her own family to 
feel that it needed propping ; she was mildly 
religious, and while she would expect Josephine 
to marry a well-bred man capable of support- 
ing himself in some socially approved manner, 
she would never stickle for wealth. All these 
considerations might have been of more vital 
importance to her once, but now, a wretched 
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hypochondriac, she felt that there were few 
things that mattered to her outside her own 
suite of rooms, and her routine of medicine and 
physicians, so selfish do we grow sometimes 
under the stress of long continued illness. Mr. 
Elger was a silent, good-natured man, unlikely 
to oppose his daughter's wishes in anything 
that afifected her happiness. He would doubt- 
less have preferred that she make a brilliant 
match, as might have been expected from her 
father's wealth and financial solidity, and her 
mother's well-known Southern family. Still, if 
Joey would have it so 

Josephine was too simple-hearted to calculate 
or predicate very deeply on her parents' ideas 
on the subject. She was merely sure that she 
would have her way in this, as she did in all 
things without much resistance, and Wolfe knew 
also her father's doting fondness too well to 
have any fears in regard to his suit, and he 
fancied with reason, that the mother was pre- 
disposed in his favor, as indeed women usually 
were. 

Josephine hastened down stairs before the 
bell rang, and was surprised to find Alice's door 
open so early. Her mother was never disturbed 
until she awakened herself, but oh, she must 
tell some one ! She found Alice standing by 
the window in the library, looking seaward. 
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The library was a cosy little room, with shelves 
of untouched books running to the ceiling, and 
several tables piled with toothsome novels, and 
magazines, a rather dark little room, at any 
time but early morning, but flooded now with 
golden sunshine. Alice looked a little tired, and 
some years older than the night before. It is 
only in novels that women go through scenes 
and sorrows that drag at their heart-strings with 
wolf's sharp teeth, and appear at the breakfast 
table the next morning with clear eyes and fresh 
color. Alice showed all her twenty-five years, 
and looked as if she might have seen thirty as 
she leaned against the window-casing in the 
morning light. There were hollows under the 
deep eyes, a line or so on the white forehead, the 
lips were pale, and the slight, graceful figure 
seemed to have had all the strength taken out of 
it. Only, one night's anguish, and even three 
years of more or less corrosion of spirit, and eat- 
ing, silent trouble could not destroy the outline 
of feature that was one of her charms, and 
death alone, surely, could steal from that face 
the witchery of expression that made it so .won- 
derful. But Joey did not notice that Alice was 
pale and ill. Who would, with so delightful a 
story to tell ? Yet she hardly had a chance to 
tell it, for Alice was smiling and already she put 
an arm around her. " Let me play out the play," 
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she thought, "it will soon be over." Beside 
that, instead of the jealous rage she had expected 
to feel, there was a strange pity instead, in her 
heart, the pity that a nature capable of suffering 
and enjoying to the depth and height of human 
capacity always feels when some great happiness 
comes to a person who does not fully under- 
stand it, the contemptuous pity of the poor 
aristocrat for the parvenu who does not know 
how to spend his money now he has it. 

" I do not think you need to tell me anything, 
Joey, I can read every word written all over 
^your face. Now, were you not delighted when 
I went upstairs last night ? Only you must 
not tell your father how I assisted Mr. Wolfe, 
he will think I am a very incompetent young 
woman.'* Joey had laid her blushing face on 
Alice's shoulder, and was mutely squeezing her 
hand. 

" You dear thing ! " she finally managed to 
articulate. " How can you guess everything so ? 
Before I have said one word ! Oh Alice, I'm 
so happy ! '* 

" Of course you are,'* replied Alice, soothingly, 
Seeing symptoms of tears. The energy had 
returned to her face and form by this, and she 
was nerving herself to bear what she must. If 
she might only be spared a description of the 
betrothal ! Joey was not very fluent, usually. 
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" Dear Alice, won't you go up with me to 
mother after breakfast ? I do dread telling her 
so, and it will be worse alone ! " 

" Yes, Joey, if — if you want me," replied Alice, 
with some hesitancy. " But are you quite sure 
your mother will not think it odd, you know, and 
that, for me " 

" Oh no, no ! You must come ! I do feel so 
as if I could not tell her. Do you think it will 
make her ill ? She is so awfully nervous ! *' 

" I think not, but be sure you wait till she has 
finished her breakfast. People always listen to 
anything so much more comfortably after a meal, 
you know. Ah, dear, I hope you will be very 
happy," said Alice, softly, and as she spoke there 
was only gentleness in her soul for the simple- 
hearted young girl. The storm in her heart had 
died down. " Perhaps," she thought, joyfully, " I 
shall always feel like this." 

"And please, Alice," said Joey, timidly, " please 
do not fancy I shall be changed to any one, you 
know. Some girls are. Some girls do not care 
for their friends so much when they — when 
they are married ! But I shall, just the same. 
It seems so strange to think of my being a 
clergyman's wife ! I feel frightened when I think 
of it. You must come and live with us, Alice, 
won't you ? Now promise. I know Paul will 
let me do anything I like, and I know he will 
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want you, you are so clever, and I could never 
get along without my Alice ! " said Josephine, 
emboldened to kiss her silent friend, which she 
did not frequently do, for she privately wished 
often that Alice were not so undemonstrative. 
Herself, she had a kiss and a caress for every 
friend. But Alice could not be caressed without 
awakening certain memories. She smiled a little 
at Josephine's rather premature though warm 
and generous invitation. The situation that the 
yoMng fiancee had planned might do excellently 
for the Com^die Fran9aise, but in private life — 
**I have not become so base as that yet, thank 
God!" thought Alice, and with a shudder she 
disengaged Joey's arms, and held her hands in 
her own. 

" My dear Joey, what a kind little thing you 
are! But you see, I could not come. Why, 
it would be absurd for you to always be bur- 
dened with a third party, and you will not need 
a companion at all then, but it was very sweet 
of you to think of me. Few would, Joey, in 
your place. No, I shall go to England. I have 
decided. You remember my telling you of 
father's cousin in London — the old rector's 
widow, — the one who wears a snuff-colored wig, 
and calls me Cousin Alicia when she writes to 
me ? Well, she has written several times lately, 
and has asked me to come over and make my 
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home with her. She is old now, and — yes, I 
think it will be very nice. 1 always disliked 
wtggy people, though," she said ruefully, " per- 
haps she doesn't wear it now she is so old, and 
her husband is dead ! " 

The breakfast-bell rang, and the two girls 
went out arm in arm. 

" But oh, Alice, you will never like it there ! " 
said Joey, convincingly, giving a little friendly 
push to an amber pin that was loose in her 
friend's coil of hair. " Never ! Why do you 
have such foolish ideas ? I shall just get Paul 
to coax you ! " 

Alice gave an admonitory squeeze to Joseph- 
ine's hand, as the waitress stood by the table 
with blank face, but probably very intent ears, 
and the two made a rather light breakfast. 
What is so forced and difficult as to talk of in- 
different subjects when the heart is overflowing 
with one that must not be mentioned ? 

Alice ate her fruit rather abstractedly. It was 
impossible for her not to feel the grim humor 
there would be in Josephine's appeal to Paul to 
assist in entreaties for her to remain. She won- 
dered what he would say. He was not very good 
at excuses. The meal was over at last, and 
Josephine, having ascertained that her mother 
had also breakfasted, drew the reluctant Alice 
up the wide staircase. 
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" For I want to get it over/' she said, a little 
tremulously. 

They found Mrs. Elger propped up with pil- 
lows, with an empty breakfast tray, and several 
open letters beside her bed. The room had 
already been put in scrupulous order. The 
bowls and vases were filled with fresh flowers, 
and the invalid in 'her dainty laces and linen, 
looked the picture of comfort. Josephine was a 
vivid crimson, and Alice sat down on a chair at 
the foot of the bed, feeling intensely uncom- 
fortable. 

"Mother, I made Alice come up with me, 
because it is so — so hard to tell, and it seems 
so much harder to say it — ^just we two — but:— 
mother, — Mr. Wolfe — you know " 

"My dear child,'* said the mother, roused to 
something like animation. " Do try to be intelli- 
gible. Do you mean that Mr. Wolfe " 

" Yes, mother, and I'm so-0-0 happy I " 

After this distinctively feminine communica- 
tion, Josephine, who was sitting on the edge of 
the bed, burrowed her face into the pillows and 
began crying, while Mrs. Elger sought nervously 
for her scrap of lace, and not finding it, decided 
not to cry, and to reproach Joey for her tears. 

" My dear Joey, even when you are excited, 
you must remember my state. I cannot, really 
I cannot " 
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Mrs. Elger gasped and looked at the ceiling, 
and Alice, perceiving the usual preliminary to 
a nervous attack, tried to divert her attention. 

" I think I had better go down, Mrs. Elger. 
You and Joey will like to be alone, I am sure," 

" You know we regard you as one of ourselves, 
Alice. Do not go. I wish you would try to 
prevail on Joey to speak coherently, and not agi- 
tate me." 

" O mother forgive me," said Joey, contritely, 
emerging from the pillows with a happy tearful 
face and rumpled hair. "Aren't you glad I'm 
so happy ? / wanted to tell you. I wouldn't 
let Paul.'" 

." Mr. Wolfe has not seen your father yet, 
Joey," Mrs, Elger felt it needful to say, with 
some dignity, as she pulled the coverlet up with 
thin, jewelled fingers. 

" Now, mother dear, you know that father 
likes Paul, and Paul is so fond of you, mother, 
why, be " 

Alice slipped out with a deprecatory smile, 
closing the door softly behind her. A sick dis- 
gust filled her soul. She must get out of the 
house she felt. She met Marie in the hall, and 
bade her say she had gone to see the lame boy 
at the priest's, for she had told Josephine of him, 
and she had been much touched. The stages 
from the hotels, and the dog-carts and traps from 
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private houses were returning slowly from the 
train to which they had taken such of the men 
as went to the city daily, it being a trip of only a 
little more than an hour. The Flatte buckboard 
passed with a good-looking young man driving, 
in the place of » the liveried Thomas who usually 
took Mr. Flatte to the station, and Alice re- 
turned his bored stare with a look of momentary 
interest, for she reflected that this was doubtless 
the lion of Gilead, the cynical Sydney Ashton, 
novelist, poet and philosopher, in whose face she 
recalled a resemblance to the clever-looking por- 
trait in one of the current magazines, which rep- 
resented this young person with a dark and 
weary smile which was an eminent success. The 
fact that literary America held its breath in awed 
admiration at his works, in which the English 
language had been as plastic as potters' clay in 
his hands, and where adjectives were made 
into nouns, and nouns were used as adjectives 
with an ease and brilliancy that had set the critics 
dumb at his audacity, could not lift the gloom 
from his talented spirit. He wished, oh how 
profoundly he wished that he were back in New- 
port, where he was not quite so much of a lion. 
No one knew how Mrs. Flatte had managed to 
secure him for a three days* visit, but she was 
certainly bent on making the most of him, as he 
had already learned to his sorrow. He had only 
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arrived the night before, and he found himself 
invited to six dinners, three teas, a tennis party, 
a day in Mr. Ruyder's yacht, and five drives. He 
had fancied he was coming to a happy realm of 
flannel-shirt-dom and lounging, and lo, festivities 
stared him in the face. Fortunately, his style was 
brusque and rough, and people who read his 
novels were disappointed if he was not rude and 
sardonic. 

" I have my privileges, at least,'* he meditated. 
" Thank God, I can be as disagreeable as I feel, 
and it only helps my reputation." 

He honored Alice by formulating a descriptive 
phrase of her, as he passed her in this early sun- 
light in her soft black dress, and he mentally 
jotted down his impression approvingly for future 
use. 

" A man need be a mystagogue to understand 
that little black book," and Alice wondered 
vaguely for a moment if he would possibly dis- 
cover in Gilead any of those remarkable people 
who lived in his pages, with cyanite eyes, and 
souls spotted like the pard, and who never said 
a dull or stupid thing. The smart new shops 
and markets basked in the sun as she passed 
them, and turned into the by-path that led to the 
old road. So little trodden was it that it was 
hardly more than a dark line in the tall flowering 
grasses, weighted with dew and the past rain. It 
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was a part of the village uninvaded as yet by 
new-comers, being farther from the water than 
was desirable, yet it was not unattractive, and the 
few low, weather-stained farm-houses at long in- 
tervals had a fallacious air of quiet and somno- 
lence. Alice lobked at the lush, wet grass with 
delight. She remembered, with a smile an inci- 
dent of her childhood, how she had stolen out of 
bed one summer night in the country, unperceived 
by the sleeping nurse, and had run out into the 
heavy, uncut grass in her little linen night-dress, 
in the rich August moonlight, and how she had 
rolled about in its scented depths with glee, and 
unaffrighted, had lain looking with childish fan- 
cies up at the sailing white moon overhead, and 
then returning, with her little night-slip drenched 
with dew, had found the nurse snoring soundly 
as she had left her. How soft the grass was, 
how pure and holy her childish dreams as she 
had gazed up at the distant blue sky from her 
green nest ! 

She heard a footstep hurrying behind her, and 
turning, saw Jacky Vigne, breathless- and beam- 
ing. 

"I was in at Jackson's having my wheel 
mended, and I saw you pass, and I rushed out 
to ask if I might come with you. What a pace 
you walk at. Miss Moir ! " he said, as he joined 
her. 
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" I*m not going very far, only to Father Du 
Verae's," she replied, not over pleased. Still 
he was so happy at being near her, so frank, so 
kind ; it was difficult to be cruel to Jacky. 

" To Father Du Verne's ! " he repeated, with 
a boyish, puzzled laugh, " O, I can guess. You 
go to see the sick little chap — not very little, is 
he? Only when a fellow's lame like that — it 
makes him seem younger, you know. Hard lines, 
I should think. How good you are," he added 
softly, with a sidelong, tender glance at the figure 
by his side. " That's 'just like my sister Dot. 
She's always trotting off to see somebody who is 
sick, or poor — or something or other. Do you 
know, I — I think you'll like Dot. She's not clever 
like you, but she's an awfully good little thing. 
May I bring her picture around some day and 
show you ? " he asked eagerly. 

" I should love to see it," Alice replied, gently. 

"Well, if I may, — I think I'll run in to-morrow. 
You think I'm a great bore, don't you ? " he 
asked, reddening under his coat of tan. " I sup- 
pose it would be more sensible not to run thd 
risk of making you tired by seeing me so often, 
but — somehow, — if you say I may come, — I can't 
keep away." He turned his head aside as he 
said the last words in a low voice. 

" Do you know what I've been thinking ? 
How much I should like to take this walk in the 
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evening, and see the lovely fields by moonlight. 
I think some night I shall just steal off alone and 
walk over here. Just look at those beautiful 
meadows," she said, pointing to the stretch of 
pasture land. 

" Alone, with the place full of roughs ! Let 
me come, will you let me come ? " he asked 
eagerly. Alice was annoyed. She had only 
meant to turn the conversation. 

" Mr. Vigne, how can you ask such a thing ? 
Of course, I did not mean it seriously, and even 
with you — " with an unkind little laugh. " I'm 
afraid Mrs. Elger would not wish me to come, 
and," with mock gravity, " I'm sure Mrs. Flatte 
would not ^zxityou to come." 

" I should like to know what Anna has to do 
with my affairs," he replied, hurt and sulky. 
Alice shrugged her shoulders. It was impossi- 
ble for Jacky to remain sullen longer than a 
moment. 

" I haven't seen you for an age," he said shyly. 
"Not since the other day at tennis, and then 
I couldn't get a chance for a word with you. I 
wanted awfully to call last night. The fellows 
were over, knocking the billiard balls around, but 
I'd have cut that, if I had thought I might come." 

** Miss Elger was home last night," said Alice. 

They had reached the rectory, and were stand- 
ing by the old gray gate. Jacky glanced up 
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reproachfully. His eager young face was very 
manly and good to look at under his rough Tarn 
O'Shanter, and he was as goodly a young lover 
as any maiden might wish for, and strong and 
straight as a sapling. 

" Miss Elger ! Why do you say that ? You 
know I don't want to see her, — that is — ^you 
forget that '' 

"And you forget that — I am her companion,'* 
said Alice quietly. She hated vaunting her pov- 
erty, or her dependent position. She had always 
thought it as disgusting as the ostentation of 
vulgar wealth, but just now she felt there were 
words on his lips that she must check the saying 
of. She turned to unlatch the gate, but two 
warm, detaining hands clasped hers. 

'^ I never forget that you seem like a princess 
among the rest of them to me, so high above 
me that I'm afraid to touch you." The boyish 
voice quivered with a new vibration, and before 
Alice could speak he had released her hands, 
crossed the road, and was rapidly walking down 
the path to the village. 

" To love is much, yet to be loved is something," 
and Alice in her desolation felt the faint, grateful 
warmth that is brought us in trouble by the un- 
comprehending caress of a child, the rubbing 
against one of a faithful dog, even while the 
tender words stung her by their unconscious 
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irony. Ernest was sitting propped up on his 
couch when she entered, and his face lighted with 
joy. 

^^Ah, I thought you had forgotten me/' he 
cried as she gave him her hand, the pretty 
slender hand that he took in his own timidly, 
yet longed so greatly to hold for one second 
longer. " Have you been ill ? For you are so 
white ! " 

Alice sat down in a stiff Gothic chair beside 
him. ^'I have not been very well," she admitted, 
pressing her hand against her aching eyes, ^^ but 
I am not sick. It is only that I do not sleep 
soundly nights any more, and that makes one so 
tired.** 

How lovely she was to Ernest's adoring eyes, 
the light soft hair, the glimpse of white neck 
above the black, plain gown. The poor boy 
sighed restlessly, with a little pang at his heart, 
and the ''never, never" of Fate echoed in his ears, 
while Alice, wishing to give the lad pleasure, and 
to make him forget somewhat of his pain and 
dreary future, drew close her chair, and settled 
herself for a long talk. She had brought with 
her a portfolio of photographs and etchings, 
thinking he might care to look them over, and 
she opened them in her lap. 

^^ Did you really bring that heavy book here 

for me ? " asked Ernest, with keen delight. 
8 
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*' Of course I did," and she took out one after 
another and held them up patiently for him to 
see. 

'^Ah, there is the Blessed Virgin," he cried, 
*Mike the one in uncle's study. It is Guido 
Reni's, is it not ? But that is not how I would 
paint the Mother of God, mademoiselle. See, 
you notice first she is beautiful, and then that 
she is sad. I would make one notice the sad- 
ness first, would not you ? — and oh, what is 
this?" It was Cot's ^'Springtime,*' and under 
it the words, at whose elusive charm so many 
sighed. 

**0 jeunesse, ptintemps de la vie ! 
O printemps, jeunesse vU Vannie ! " 

Ernest looked long and silently at the picture, 
the apotheosis of First Love, the divine breath 
of May in the wonderful atmosphere, the bud- 
ding beauty of the entwined forms. 

" Adieu ! " he said briefly, as he laid it aside. 

He seemed tired after that, and Alice begged 
him to lie down — " and then I will tell you a 
story," she added, — " about when I was young," 
and she smiled. 

" But that is now," said Ernest, laughing too. 

" Not quite now, I mean. O there is no story to 
tell, I am afraid. I had the most quiet child- 
hood, almost as quiet as yours, Ernest. I was 
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sent to boarding-school when I was ten, because 
my mother died when I can just remember, and 
I stayed there until one day, I was sent for, be- 
cause a letter had come from my father and he 
had lost all his wealth, and was sick, and would 
never be any better, and I must go and live with 
him. I was afraid, for my father was very silent 
and stern. And then — oh it was worse than 
school. I tried to please him, but he was sad 
and sick, and we were so poor, and we were 
wretched, for we did not love each other as you 
and your uncle do. I tried to love him, oh so 
hard, — but he was only troubled by it, and so— 
and so — we lived on and on, and after he died, 
I lived with Miss Elger. She was a friend of 
my cousin's, and she fancied me, — Heaven 
knows why, — and now, I am here, you see ! 
Does not that sound like a dull life ? You 
would not think there could be much joy or 
sorrow in it, would you ? " 

" Who can tell ? " replied Ernest, " Uncle 
Marc says one can never guess in that way, for 
sometimes, he says, the strangest stories are in 
the dullest-looking lives, and there is a story in 
every life that when one gets old, one sits and 
thinks of it, and it is like reading a book." 

" It is good to be old,** said Alice dreamily. 

" People do not think so when it really comes,** 
said Ernest, and then he lay looking out of the 
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window at the branches by the window, dancing 
in the wind and sunlight. He was wondering 
whether pains and longings and griefs died down 
to ashes with the years. 

" Some days I am a hundred at least," re- 
marked Alice, " and some days I feel as if the 
sorrows of every soul that ever existed were 
poured into me, and others make one sure there 
is a heaven, for earth is too small for the joy ! " 

He looked at her wistfully. How far apart 
they were ! For she had lived, he felt, and he 
never should, except in dreams of the impossible, 
except in tears and prayers. He asked himself 
what it would be to be strong and straight and 
firm of foot, to be able to do things to make this 
beautiful woman thank him, to throw himself in 
his young strength, before her feet, and bid her 
tread on him to save those slender feet from 
being soiled ; to feel, perhaps, her hand touch 
his arm in leaning on it, — the dreams of timid 
and ardent youth, unspoiled by contamination 
with the world's coarser ideals. 

And then, as Alice remained silent, lost in her 
thoughts, her face resting on her palm, what 
wonder that the yielding grace of her moved 
him to wilder fancies of that which might have 
been ! He trembled and blushed at his temerity, 
as he pictured her face, tender with love, as he 
dared think of his lips touching reverently that 
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white brow, just where the waves of hair began 
in golden-brown down. 

And Alice suddenly roused herself from her 
revery. 

" Oh, there was one picture I meant to show 
you especially," she said and wondered at the 
flood of crimson that rushed to his face. " You 
have never seen Miss Elger, whom I have told 
you of, here is a picture that looks like her," 
and she showed him an ideal head from a water- 
color of Moran's, that did resemble Joey rather 
closely. She rose suddenly with the picture in 
her hand, for she heard Father Du Verne's foot- 
steps on the threshold. 

" Good morning ! " she said gayly. " We are 
having an hour in the atelier^ you see." 

Father Du Verne smiled paternally, disclosing 
bis white, firm teeth. 

"It is very good of you to trouble," he said. 
"May I also look at the pictures ? " And he 
put out his hand quite eagerly, for even a few 
photographs are a pleasure in a colorless life. 
He looked at them with great enjoyment, and 
made clever comments on some, from pictures 
of his own day. Of the last twenty years of art, 
he knew absolutely nothing, as he frankly ad- 
mitted. 

" I had too much else to do at first, and now 
I have the time perhaps, but not the place, yet 
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I love them, and color especially. I always 
loved color," he said, a little wistfully, as his 
long dark eyes wandered unsatisfied over the 
whitewashed walls, with the blackened religious 
prints and the huge crucifix, their sole orna- 
ments, and came back to rest with tenderness 
on Ernest's face. 

*' There is too much color here,** he said with 
an anxious frown, tapping the lad's flushed 
cheek with his big brown finger. " Every day 
mademoiselle, he gets this hectic flush. I do 
not like it. Do you know, perhaps, anything of 
ailments ? The doctor laughs, and Suzanne is 
so nearly blind — I am not foolish about it, but 
there is much malarial fever about, many of my 
people are sick." 

The dark, stem face was as soft and loving 
as a woman's in its anxiety. 

" Yes,** said Alice, " I know something of ill- 
ness. Has he any fever ? ** She reached over 
and touched the lad*s wrist with the tips of her 
fingers, as she counted his pulse. It was hardly 
a moment, but Ernest almost held his breath 
with the joy of it. " He has a little fever. Father 
Du Verne. Just feel his pulse yourself, and I 
am afraid it has tired him, the pictures and my 
talk,'* said Alice, with solicitude. 

" Tired me, no ! ** cried Ernest. " It has so 
rested me. I am not sick ; it is fancy. Bah ! 
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you would make a baby of me," he added with a 
vexed little smile, to his uncle. The poor priest 
tried to smile in his turn, but this one brightness 
of his life was so very dear ! 

" This is not a good place for him," he said. 
" He is too much alone, and he has nothing to 
cheer him,"— he rested his dark head despond- 
ently on his palm. " But this must be my life, 
and his." 

" And for yourself too, it cannot be cheerful," 
ventured Alice. She remarked the still grace- 
ful, strong figure outlined by the folds of the 
black soutane, the patrician profile, and mar- 
velled a little. " Yet for you of course this life 
brings its own peace," she said, with a certain 



A smile touched Father Du Verne's face. It 
was like a torch flung down a well, by whose 
swift gleam, before it is quenched, one discerns 
with awe the gloom of the depths below. 

His groping hand sought the little cross at his 
breast, with an unconscious and pathetic ges- 
ture. 

" Hereafter," he replied, softly. 

" And meantime," thought Alice, wonderingly, 
" he too suffers. Of course he might not be happy, 
but peace — I supposed all people who gave their 
lives for others, had that for solace ! And he 
has to wait for that, like happiness, until the 
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next world ! ** But she only said aloud, for the 
priest's eyes again wore their u^ual abstracted 
look, " The people in your church are very 
poor ? " 

"Yes, very poor, very wretched, most of 
them," he replied with a care-worn expression, 
and a deep sigh. "I fear sometimes only a 
priest of their own people will understand them. 
Still, we progress, I think." 

Alice had risen, and she bade them good-bye, 
after replacing the photographs in the case, and 
Father Du Verne followed her to the door, and 
then down the path, talking volubly of the new 
rectory, but as he opened the gate for her he 
said in a low voice ; 

"Do you note much change in the lad, made- 
moiselle ? I am more troubled than I can say, he 
seems strangely restless and fevered, he does not 
sleep — pardon me, but women understand such 
things, I know, and — " his voice faltered. Alice 
disliked to add to his anxiety. Yet the boy 
looked seriously feverish. She hesitated, with 
her hand on the gate. 

" I am afraid he certainly needs a good physi- 
cian, perhaps it is only a little malaria. One 
never can tell. He may be quite right in a few 
days," she hastened to add hopefully, for the 
poor face had turned ashen, " Do not be 
alarmed," she said. " I wish I could do some- 
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thing for him ! I will call to see if he is better 
very soon," and she hurried away. 

" Yes," she thought, " he is crippled and sick, 
and perhaps unhappy from loneliness often, but 
it is worth it all to be loved as he is. If I had 
been cared for so ! ** She occupied herself with 
speculating on Fatlier Du Verne's past, from that 
sad smile which had been an unwitting confes- 
sion. " He loved once, to look like that ! " her 
woman's intuition taught her. She had schooled 
herself long since to busy her over-taxed mind 
with little things, to rest it from the sorrow and 
care that weighed on it. She knew of a surety 
that she must do so, or brain and body would 
have long since broken under the strain, and so 
this morning she strove not to leave a nook 
where a thought of the last night should creep 
in. So she walked almost to the village in the 
glowing noon-day with her thoughts full of the 
little alien household she had left. 

The tennis club, of which both Joey and Wolfe 
were enthusiastic members, had rented for the 
summer a beautiful field just on the edge of the 
village, and as she neared it, she heard the shouts 
of the players, and distinguished Joey's fat little 
figure running in one of the courts. Wolfe was 
there too, and a dozen others, undeterred by the 
noon-day heat. She saw Jacky Vigne's " wheel " 
leaning against the fence, and she was hurrying 
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by, devoutly hoping no one would notice her, 
when she saw Joey waving her handkerchief at 
her, and with a sigh, she opened the gate. There 
were several large trees about the edges of the 
field, making a delightful, shady resting-place 
for tired players, or spectators, and there were a 
number of rustic seats placed on the short green 
grass. 

Joey was flushed and warm with the violent 
exercise, and she was panting as she came to- 
ward her, pulling a letter out of her belt. 

" I just got this for you from the office as we 
came down* We are all going home to lunch in 
a few minutes. Don't you want to sit down here 
and read your letter till we are ready ? You 
had much better, you look awfully tired. Oh 
here's Mr. Vigne. Mr. Vigne, coax Miss Moir 
to wait for us, please," and off she ran to the 
court, where the players were awaiting her some- 
what impatiently. Wolfe was serving in another 
court. He looked even handsomer in his tennis 
flannels than in his surplice, Alice thought, as 
she watched his supple figure outlined against 
the green. 

'* I*m in double luck this morning," said young 
Vigne, as he threw himself- down on the soft 
turf at Alice's feet. " This makes twice I've 
seen you," and he smiled up at her audaciously. 

" Now, I wonder if you can be quiet for five 
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minutes while I read my letter," she said, tear- 
ing the envelope across leisurely. 

" I can do anything you ask me," he replied 
promptly, " even to being quiet." 

He leaned on one elbow, pulling absently at 
the spears of grass, while he feasted his eyes on 
the lady of his heart as she slowly read her letter. 
He was only twenty-three, • but perhaps after 
all, when he reaches the seventies, this one 
foolish time when he "lived in Arcadia," when 
all women seemed higher and holier because of 
his reverence for one, when time resolved itself 
into Paradise when he was with her, and Purga- 
tory when he was not, when entrancing dreams 
of her, by his fireside, in his arms, made him 
restless, — this one sweet foolish time, I say, may 
seem the best of life, whatever the future brings. 
He looks at the worn little gown, he thinks 
of her — "a companion," as she said, she, this 
beautiful delicate woman — ^his heart swells with 
longing and love. " She and Dot will be great 
chums," he muses. "And mother, — well, mother 
can't help adoring her in time," he thinks, hope- 
fully, with a chilling vision of the maternal Vigne 
with the eye-glass of inspection raised. A voice 
breaks in on his happy re very. 

" Vigne, I'll give you — O good morning, Miss 
Moir, — I'll give you that address before we go 
up to the house. I won't vouch for the quality 
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of the cloth, but for cut and finish, I haven't 
found anything like them in New York." It is 
a question of tennis blazers that has been eagerly- 
discussed before, Wolfe being an authority on 
that sort of thing. As the young rector speaks, 
he feels in his pocket and produces a little 
leather case, filled with a mass of papers. " H'm, 
no card, pshaw, — oh — never mind, here's a 
blank piece," and he hurriedly tears off a slip of 
paper from a letter, and writes the address in 
pencil. '* There, if you write by the 2.30 post 
they'll get it to-night, and I think you'll hear 
from them by to-morrow. They're very prompt. 
You're going up with us, aren't you ? I'll be 
back in a moment. I've got to speak to Miss 
Van Pelt before we go," and he walks toward 
the group who are gathered at the other end of 
the grounds. 

" Oh, they are all making ready to start," says 
Alice, folding her letter and replacing it in the 
envelope. 

" Are they ? " says Jacky, rolling the slip of 
paper around his finger absently. "I'm awfully 
sorry ! Well, I suppose I'll have to get this 
off before lunch," he adds. Straightening out 
the paper on his knee, and glancing down at it, 
he reads aloud mechanically the first few words 
of the many that cover the quarter of a sheet he 
holds ; 
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"I had not the cruelty to let you expiate your fault, 
by a life of struggling poverty with ** 

"01 say, by Jove," he cries with an expression 
of consternation. " I beg your pardon, but what 
the deu — I mean, what has Wolfe given me 
for a tailor's address ? " He turns the paper 
over, perplexed, and sees on the reverse side, in 
a clear clerical hand, very different from the 
pretty English characters he has just read, the 

address of the worthy Thomas Billings of 

Broadway, who makes a specialty of imported 
** blazers." 

" Do you — do you think I had better give it 
back to him ? It's awfully awkward, — and that, 
but still, " 

" Oh yes," says Alice, emphatically, " I should 
certainly give it back." 

Her face is a little pale, and as they speak 
they see Wolfe coming in their direction. 
Young Vigne rises and holds out the slip of 
paper with some embarrassment. 

" I'm afraid you gave me this on part of a let- 
ter, without knowing it," he says clumsily. " I 
see there is writing on the other side, and -" 

Wolfe looks down on the address with som^ 
bewilderment, and turning the paper, he sees 
the. words of Alice's letter. 

He looks at her supplicatingly, ashen-white ; 
her angry eyes goad him to anger, too. 
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" Have you read all this ? " he asks abruptly, 
turning to Vigne. 

The young fellow's face flushes to the roots 
of his blond hair, his hand clenches itself in- 
voluntarily, he fronts the rector, ablaze with 
wrath. 

" Do you know what you just asked me ? " 
he says in an unsteady voice. 

The clergyman puts his hand to his head, 
for a second they look at each other in silence, 
and then Wolfe says, with a forced laugh, " O 
I beg a thousand pardons, Vigne. I — how 
could I guess you would take me in earnest? 
The fact is, the sun has given me such a head- 
ache, I'm not responsible. You understand me, 
I'm sure, Vigne. I'd not the slightest idea of 
saying anything offensive." 

" Oh, that's all right," said young Vigne, stiflly, 
his lip curled a little, he turned to Alice. She 
had torn open her envelope. 

" Give me the pencil," she said to Wolfe, 
" and tell me the address. I'll copy it for Mr. 
Vigne." 

Wolfe looked at her in surprise, but he re- 
peated the address, and Alice took it down in 
a round, clerkly hand, not in the least like the 
pretty, sprawling characters that had covered 
the unlucky scrap of paper. 

"There, Mr. Vigne," she said playfully, as 
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she gave it him. " Is not that nice and dis- 
tinct ? " 
Wolfe still stood gazing at her in anxious 

perplexity, which suddenly changed to relief, 
and then, the rest of the players coming up, 
the unpleasant little episode ended, as they 
all turned, chattering, into the village street. 
Only Alice heard Jacky mutter to himself as 
they started on together, " If I could just have 
thrashed that cad ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Flatte sat alone in her wonderful little 
pink and gold room, that was like a wild rose 
in its delicate coloring, and that she called for 
some occult reason, the pink tea-room, possibly 
because tea had never been served there since 
the house was built. 

It was, rather, a little boudoir opening out of 
the library, and furnished with special reference 
to Mrs. Flatte's complexion. The day was just 
softening into dusk. Ecuador and Ashton 
would not be home until eight for dinner. 
She was attired in a species of glorified tea- 
gown that enfolded her in misty lace and white 
cripey and she was expecting a call from her 
rector, all reasons conducive to a peaceful state 
of mind in a Christian matron. The warm 
air scarcely stirred the thin curtains. There 
were great bowls of roses set ^in every nook and 
comer, that loaded the air with their amorous 
fragrance. Mrs. Flatte herself, as she lay back 
in a great easy-chair of the pouf order, with 
her feet on the white wolf-skins, was as invit- 
ing as a rather pretty woman of thirty-eight 
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whom her dressmaker thoroughly understands, 
can be. Yet she was not wholly at ease, she 
turned her head to look out on the winding path 
through the lawn now and then. Once she 
caught a glimpse of herself in one of the many 
bevelled mirrors that were set in the walls, and 
she thought a creamy rose would, not be amiss 
where the lace cascades fell apart from the throat, 
but she paused — ^blushing at she knew not what, 
with her hand stretched out for the flower, and 
as she did so, she heard low voices in the hall, 
and the servant brought in a card presently. 

" Bring Mr. Wolfe in here," she said, and she 
half rose as the portieres parted, and in the dim 
light she saw the straight, black, clerical figure. 

" How good of you to come," she cried, 
" when you are so busy with the chancel altera- 
tions. Really, it is growing so dusky we ought 
to have some lights. I*m afraid you cannot find 
a seat — oh, have you one ? " 

" Oh, pray do not ring for lights for me," Mr. 
Wolfe said, taking a chair beside her. " I write 
so much that — er — at times, my eyes, you know ! " 
The young man sighed. There was a moment's 
silence. 

Mrs. Flatte pulled aside the curtain a little. 
The sky was still golden in the west, it was only 
inside then, that it seemed so dark. 

" Your poor eyes ! " she said, sympathetically. 
9 
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"Do be very careful of them. You must not 
forget your future, you know." 

" Now here '* thought Wolfe, " is an opportu- 
nity to tell her of my engagement. She has been 
awfully kind to me this summer — and of course 
— what a fool I am to doubt it, — certainly she 
will be glad to hear of it," still, he could not 
bring himself to begin. He had not fancied it 
would be hard to tell her. Still, he had not 
fancied he would have to tell her in the pink tea- 
room, in the summer dusk, with the air full of 
the overpowering scent of roses and she, dimly 
discernible in those soft, white folds, at his side, 
so close that he could count her breaths. 

Often and often he had talked with her in this 
little room before, of his future, of his possibili- 
ties of advancement, he remembered the vestry 
men of a certain church, whom she had hinted 
she could influence, her half-maternal interest 
in his plans, the afternoon he had come in ill 
with headache, and how she had tended him in 
the darkened library, while Ecuador had smoked 
sleepily on the porch, — ^yes, her interest in him 
had been only maternal. Yet in all the plans 
for his future, somehow neither of them had 
spoken ever of the possibility of his marriage. 
He had never even held her hand longer than 
any acquaintance might, there had never been 
a tender word spoken, never a syllable that all 
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Gilead might not have heard. And yet — ^it was 
extremely hard to begin ! Wolfe leaned over 
impulsively and took his hostess* plump hand 
in his. 

" Dear Mrs. Flatte," he said softly. ** You've 
been so kind to me all summer, that iVe come 
to tell you an interesting piece of news before 
any one else knows it. I'm sure you'll congrat- 
ulate me when — when I tell you I am to marry 
Miss Elger." 

For a brief second he felt the hand he held 
tremble in his clasp, he fancied he heard, too, a 
fluttering breath, but how could he be sure ? It 
is possible if Anna Flatte had been born to the 
station she now held there might have been a 
scene to record. There might have been sobs, 
a swoon, frantic words, tender consolation, but 
she was at heart and by birth, a daughter of the 
middle classes ; respectability and a strong sense 
of decency were two bourgeois traits she was 
never quite able to rid herself of. And this 
perhaps deterred her from ever becoming thor- 
oughly a ** great lady" in the fast and fash- 
ionable set's estimation. It was a struggle for 
her to be fast and frisky, though she had read 
enough French novels to feel it was indispensa- 
ble to being a thorough woman of the world, 
and she vaguely wished for flirtations and " epi- 
sodes," yet when the opportunities presented 
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themselves, she drew back, as oppressed by scru- 
ples as though she were in the white-washed little 
parlor of her girlhood, with its angular, hair-cloth 
furniture, and its big Bible on the centre-table. 
She drew her hand gently away, and in a moment 
she was sa)ang warmly ; 

" It is just the sweetest thing that could have 
happened. Do tell me all about it," and then 
she rang for lights. 

It did not matter that she looked prettier in 
the soft twilight, as a woman always does after 
thirty-five, it did not matter that Ecuador and 
Ash ton came in just then, returning from their 
long drive earlier than they had expected. 
Wolfe went very soon, and then Mrs. Flatte 
suddenly remembered it was time to dress for 
dinner. Ah, it was all nothing, less than nothing, 
yet when a woman is beginning to get more than 
embonpoifUy when she looks in the glass of a 
morning after a ball, and realizes with a shudder 
that maquillage will soon be a necessity if she 
attempts to pretend to youth, when she has no 
little children to soften with their uncritical 
lovei the pain of beauty's decay, the inevitable 
ugliness of approaching age, the loss of one 
drop of tenderness or admiration is a more bit- 
ter pain, perhaps, than youth can guess. 

And so it is not strange that she felt a sharp, 
jealous anger, that in a few days her maid fell 
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heir to the white tea-gown, that she found the 
odor of the roses in the pink room oppressive 
before dinner, and ordered them taken out. 

Ashton was not altogether an easy guest to 
entertain. Still, there was the joy of exhibiting 
him, and Mrs. Flatte had long been consi^med 
by a desire to know the* literary set, to have her 
house noted not only for the excellent forms of its 
entertainments but also as the place where one 
meets the celebrated X, or the clever Mrs. C. 
She cherished the belief that she might easily 
have posed as 2Ji esprit forty if she had only had 
opportunities of study in her youth, but since 
that might not be, she would at least gather 
around her as many bright people as she could 
get to come to her, her natural astuteness 
teaching her that luxurious dinners were not a 
bad bait to the votaries of that art which is 
proverbially sparing in pecuniary reward to its 
disciples. 

This " salon '* craze was Mrs. Flatte's latest 
fad, and I am bound to state that the fish, — 
even the turbot and trout of the literary waters, 
rose to the hook with gratifying alacrity. The 
editor of the Gothic Monthly might be seen at 
her receptions, his kindly face emboldening many 
a timid aspirant for literary honors in the social 
world, to send him a thousand-line poem by the 
next morning's post. 
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Godfrey, the hooked-nosed little reviewer, 
made unkind epigrams on the company between 
sips of excellent Bordeaux. It was at Mrs. 
Flatte's that one might see dark little Miss Hart- 
ley, who had laughed at the world from behind 
the mask of a nam de plume until this winter, and 
catch a glimpse over h^r shoulder of the snowy 
beard of the old poet Denman. 

Sydney Ashton had readily fallen a victim to 
the charms — not perhaps of Mrs. Flatte, but of 
the masterpieces by her really skilful chef^ and 
over a filet de sole frit h la Horly that elabo- 
rately weary air did occasionally disappear, so 
that possibly Mrs. Flatte, beaming at him across 
the table, saw a more approachable Ashton than 
did the mere ruck, who only knew him with a 
certain awe, as a disdainful and languid pessimist 
in evening dress, compelled by some unknown 
motive to haunt receptions and balls that he took 
every occasion to announce bored him unutter- 
ably. He came to her rather often at her city 
house. Ecuador Flatte's enormous wealth, and 
his wife's cleverness, which had enabled her to 
play the great lady, without the usual bSHses of the 
parvenuey had forced an entrance for them into 
the fashionable set. When Ashton was in Bohe- 
mia, which was perhaps dearer at heart to him than 
Fifth Avenue, the men sometimes slanged him a 
little over the beer, when the room was mellow 
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with a blue fog of sraoke, about his friends the 
Flattes. As I have said before, the young novel- 
ist was noted for his peculiarly wide vocabulary, 
and in choice English, with a few obsolete words 
to give it flavor, he assured them that his friends 
were none of their business. 

He was not, indeed, half a bad fellow. How 
many, alas, eat filet de sole and terrapin h la 
Maryland \n the American equivalent for Mayfair 
and depart to curse not only the cook, but the host- 
ess, — or worse, to laugh at her. Mrs. Flatte, on 
her side, read his books, and the reviews of them, 
and before he came down to Gilead, she had 
also plunged headlong into many of the practi- 
cally unknown works which he described in his 
last novel, " Misconceptions," as being on his 
heroine's bookshelves. The library at their 
country-house was very complete, and she found 
a third of the titles on the shelves, and went 
through them with praiseworthy diligence, though 
with a vague suspicion that some of them must 
have been singular selections for a young girl to 
make. 

Mrs. Flatte had discoursed a trifle on Scho- 
penhauer, she had touched lightly on Kant and 
Hegel, she had quoted Villon with a fluency that 
surprised herself, and a pronunciation that sur- 
prised her unsmiling guest, and except for her 
Yankee-French she really did very well, for it 
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was all brought in with a deprecating feminine 
air that disarms criticism, because it voluntarily 
places itself beneath it. Ashton could have en- 
dured allusions to German philosophy, and the 
extremely plain-spoken Fran9ois Villon done 
into a language that might have been Gaelic as 
easily as Gallic, and that certainly would have 
robbed the text of evil — or good — to the amazed 
hearer. He did not mind being openly admired 
and made much of by a pretty young matron who 
gave him suclt very excellent dinners and lunches. 
He was privately rather rested by the company 
of dull, sleepy Ecuador Flatte who was capable of 
smoking for hours without making a remark, and 
who certainly did not expect him to be clever, but 
he did object to being dragged about and fited 
in such broiling weather, and he was in for a musi- 
cale this evening at the Billingsgates' at Shore 
Side. He had not tried to get off by any fluke, 
because he knew it would be no use, and be- 
cause, though like most other unmusical mortals 
he loathed this particular form of entertainment, 
he very much fancied going to the Billingsgate 
house, which was said to be the exact counter- 
part of Mrs. Billingsgate's sister's house in Sur- 
rey. Now Mrs. Billingsgate's sister had married 
Lord Elwood, and the Surrey house being a re- 
cent acquisition to the estates, purchased at a 
bargain from an impecunious neighboring baro- 
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net, and constructed in the early Victorian style, 
was not at all a lovely object, though crowned 
with numerous little turrets and large overgrown 
chimneys at unexpected points. Still its enor- 
mous park gave it a certain grandeur of approach, 
and great trees shadowed and modified its ugli- 
ness, whereas the Billingsgate copy was a faithful 
reproduction in everything but the park, a huge 
open lawn with shrubs and gardens but wretch- 
edly taking its place. Nevertheless it was dis- 
tinctively English as far as it went, an architect 
having been sent over at great expense, and all 
its inconveniences reproduced with scrupulous 
exactness. English were the bams and stables, 
and the servants, from the butler to the little 
scullion, who dropped her h's in a way that was 
sweet to Mrs. Billingsgate's soul. Mrs. Billings- 
gate was not English, and the household arrange- 
ments were not dear to her because they smacked 
of home, as one might erroneously fancy. She 
had, instead, sprung from a very good old Dutch 
family whose ancestors had sold sugar and other 
commodities in the time when New York was 
New Amsterdam, but the sugar was forgotten, 
while the ancient name was not. The Billings- 
gate forefathers were veiled in happy obscurity. 
In the privacy of the splendid conjugal chamber 
Mr. Billingsgate sometimes remarked without a 
shade of boastfulness, to his wife ; 
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** Tm glad your stock was good, Julia. It's 
very well for the children, I know, but a cool 
eight millions is grandfather enough for me ! " 

There was nothing plebeian, however, in Mr. 
Billingsgate's appearance, and Edith, his oldest 
daughter was wont to remark to her younger 
sister ; 

" Papa looks so awfully well in the grounds, 
don't you know, — far more like a nobleman than 
stumpy uncle Elwood ! " 

But Kitty, who resembled her mother, was not 
so sure, so she only tilted her pretty nose and 
said nothing, having been thoroughly imbued 
with the fashionable contempt for her native land 
by a course of English governesses and all the 
other means that are brought to bear, to make 
" being American " a something to be regarded 
with horror unspeakable. Edith was handsome 
and chicy and as audacious as a young princess. 
Ash ton had met her at a reception at Mrs. 
Flatte's. He had admired her aplomb^ her 
superb shoulders, her prospective fortune, had 
asked himself " Why not ? " and had received no 
reasonable mental objection in reply, except that 
she had a younger sister who awoke in him the 
unmanly longing to cane her for her affectations, 
and a pair of watery blue eyes, out of which she 
had gazed superiority and distaste for him. He 
had been on the point several times of adminis- 
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tering the only possible scourging to Miss Kitty 
in a couple of descriptive lines in a novel, which 
would lash her keenly, but had prudently re- 
strained his pen, and he now congratulated him- 
self on having done so, for that, of course, would 
have ended forever certain possibilities ; and as 
he followed Mrs. Flattens wonderful primrose 
train into the hall of what an ill-natured journal- 
ist called the " pirated edition," and found the 
interior suggestive at least of every refinement 
that wealth can buy, he smiled, and thought how 
very glad he was that he had not revenged him- 
self on Miss Kitty. There might be other and 
as potent methods later on, meantime Mrs. Bil- 
lingsgate's deep and British voice gave him a 
cordial welcome, for though she did not read any 
novels herself except G. P. R. James, she knew 
that the people who wrote them nowadays were 
dangerous, and to be conciliated, even by the 
Billingsgates. The great rooms were gorgeous 
with flowers and the odors of d^fite. The min- 
jgled scent of flowers, of perfumes, of crowded 
humanity floated in the air. 

"It is just as bad as Newport," remarked 
Ashton dolorously, to Mrs. Flatte. " Er — please 
don't introduce me to any of those apoplectic 
girls," he added hastily, indicating the obese 
Van Pelts, who always seemed bursting out of 
their clothes and who were regarding the languid 
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novelist with an evident determination to know 
him in their eyes. "Nor that other fat little 
creature, please," he murmured, with a cursory- 
glance at Joey. 

" Indeed I won't," Mrs. Flatte assured him 
promptly, gazing at Joey with a vengeful mem- 
ory in her mind. 

Herded together in a comer by the piano, 
were Herr Tuffner from the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Troupe, Miss Agnes Bragg, the handsome 
contralto from the Church of the Patriarchs, 
and Madame Brunoni, the concert singer. Two 
or three people spoke to them, the majority 
stared at them as they did at the decorations. 
They had been paid, and was not that enough ? 
They would be complimented, to be sure, if they 
sang well. Perhaps the trio felt that no ordinary 
check could compensate for their sufferings 
when the distinguished amateurs began, but 
their immobile faces gave no sign, and no one 
heard Herr Tuffner swear in his beard when 
Mr. Gaston Billingsgate removed his eye-glass, 
and with corrugated brow sang several Hun- 
garian folk-songs with a laudable amount of ex- 
pression, but no voice whatever. The rooms 
were full when the Flatte party entered. Ath- 
letic young fellows, their bronzed faces brought 
out by the rigid black and white of evening 
dress stood about in various attitudes, talking 
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with the slim-waisted young girls, and plump 
matrons were fanning themselves and trying to 
solve the problem of how to be happy though 
laced. In a comer Mr. Wolfe stood talking 
tennis with the prettiest Miss Van Pelt. Mrs. 
Billingsgate always invited him and the super- 
annuated old rector at Shore Side to any large 
entertainment, with the impression that it was 
eminently English to have the clergy present. 
The vicar, as she persisted in calling old Mr. 
Wilkin s to his feeble distress, was not a success 
in society, but as it did not cost him any exer- 
tion to sit peacefully in an easy-chair for an hour 
or two, and eat an excellent supper, and as Mrs. 
fiillingsgate laid such stress on his presence, the 
good old man always put in an appearance, and 
felt meekly flattered at being in such demand, 
and when Mrs. Billingsgate caught a glimpse of 
his reverend silver hair and clerical waist-coat, it 
almost gave her the feeling that she had pre- 
sented him with a living, and was '' one of the 
county families." She had sat down by him for 
-a moment this evening, with gracious patronage, 
and had assured him in bland tones of con- 
cern that he " really must have a curate," to 
which Mr. Wilkins had replied with some dig- 
nity that he was not at all feeble, and he hoped, 
please God, to attend to duties for many years 
yet, and then noting a darkening of his hostess' 
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face, he had added humbly, that of course in 
Lent, an assistant would be useful. Josephine 
Elger, under Mrs. Buckley's chaperonage, was 
radiant in a carnation tulle, and Alice, in a soft 
gray silk, was sitting, at present, by Mr. Wilkins' 
side, listening politely and patiently to a risum/ 
of church work on Long Island for the past 
forty-five years. He had been trying unsuccess- 
fully for ten minutes to remember the name of a 
classmate who had gone to India as a mission- 
ary in '56, from an obscure parish at the east 
end of the Island. Teedy Willis and a kindred 
spirit who stood in an embrasured window near, 
were laying bets on whether he would give it up 
in five minutes or no, and were breathlessly gazing 
at the second hand of Teedy's watch which he 
held in his hand. Jacky Vigne who was never 
far from Alice on such occasions on hearing the 
wager rapidly explained said fervently ; " Oh, 
let me in on that ! " and the stakes were raised 
again, while the unconscious old gentleman 
mused on aloud ; 

" Well, really it is very strange ! So well as 
I knew him too ! Ordained together, and — 
pshaw, I cannot get it out of my head that his 
first name was Theophilus, yet I am sure that is 
only because I confound him with Doctor Theo- 
philus Baker, who was our instructor in Pastoral 
Theology, a very able man. I remember him as 
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well as if it were yesterday. No, it certainly 
was not Theophilus " 

** Hand over,'* said Teedy, with a grin, as the 
last minute expired, and he calmly pocketed the 
stakes. " I knew my bird ! '* and AUce heard a 
smothered and irreverent laugh, in which she 
longed intensely to join, for she had heard the 
conversation brokenly through the placid ripple 
of reminiscence, and had been quite excited 
when the stakes were raised. 

Ashton gave her a passing glance of interest, 
as he caught a word or two of the senile mur- 
murs. "Fancy being let in for that sort of 
thing ! " he thought, with a shudder, and then 
Madame Brunoni swelled her lovely throat and 
breast with a long breath, and sang one of 
Lassen's mournful, passionate songs as she 
alone can sing them. Ashton went to Mrs. 
Flatte and told her he wanted to know the wo- 
man in a gray gown. His hostess looked around 
vaguely. 

" There, over in the comer, by the palms." 

" Oh, she ? " queried Mrs. Flatte dubiously. 
•** Well, — she is — ah, — a companion or something, 
companion to the fat little girl you asked me not 
to introduce, you know." 

" I don't mind if she's her waitress, you see," 
said Ashton smiling. " I think myself I had 
rather be her waitress, than her companion." 
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And so it came to pass that Ashton went and 
leaned against the wall by Alice's side for a half 
hour, and was as nearly animated as he seemed 
at any time during the evening. He told her 
several gruesome anecdotes, the words dropping 
wearily from his lips, he made her talk ; he 
studied her ; and felt she repaid the trouble. 

** May I ask why you chose to sit and listen to 
the maunderings of senility to-night ? " he said, 
looking lazily down at her. " It was that inter- 
ested me, you know. I wondered if it was from 
voluntary contempt for the conversation of the 
people here.*' 

** It was nothing so lofty as that, I assure you. 
He addressed a question to me, and I simply 
could not get away. It was painful at first, but 
after a while there was a fascination about it. I 
felt my mind growing deadened, like those Indian 
devotees who repeat certain syllables over and 
over, until they are in a trance-like state. I felt 
my senses gradually slipping away, and if you 
had not broken the spell, I am not sure but I 
should have turned dumb and motionless, until 
passes were made over me." 

" I could have wakened you without, if you 
were in — that condition," he replied, pouring the 
light of his eyes into hers. 

" Yes," she said simply. She felt warmed by 
his glance, as though she had taken wine. 
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" This is a poor place to talk shop," he said, 
with an impatient glance around him. *' I am 
a novelist, you know. I want to put you in a 
story," he added, brusquely and authoritatively. 
" Would you mind talking to me about yourself, 
if we were somewhere else ? " 

Yes, I should, very much," she replied calmly. 

You have read as much as I care you to know, 
and enough to serve you. Your imagination 
must supply the deficiencies. I am afraid I am 
not fond of self analysis, — even in the interests of 
art." 

Ash ton bowed. "I am glad you said that,*' 
he replied gravely. " You would quite have de- 
stroyed my conception of you if you had com- 
plied with my request." 

He moved away, as Josephine approached to 
speak to her. He had noted a delicate flush of 
color that had just touched the handsome Edith's 
face as he entered, and he amended his former 
query, and thought "Why not to-night?" He 
had had love in the East, in the white moon- 
light of Italy; but one could not,-rat least he 
could not, he believed, carry about as wife a 
beautiful bronzed Hindoo, or a soft-eyed conta- 
dina. He had possessed love in its most en- 
chanting forms, he had even in his earlier youth 
known it as a sentiment, an ideal, but while love 
might still live as a passion, that other side, of 
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course, was dead, yet he was glad he had once 
felt its exaltation ; he was too much of an epi- 
curean not to have regretted had he missed any 
phase of it. The large conservatories of the 
Surrey mansion had also been reproduced, and 
from them in winter the gardener kept the city- 
house of the Billingsgates supplied with flowers 
at a rate perhaps a third more than they would 
have cost from Klunder. There were not many 
blossoms there at this time of the year, but they 
were unclosed to-night, and though rather a warm 
retreat in spite of open windows they were not 
unlovely with a few fairy lamps giving a dim 
light among the palms and tropical plants. Ash- 
ton had detached himself from his admirers and 
had walked in with a view to reconnoitering for 
a future tite-h-tite. They were at the side of the 
house and no one had thought of them yet ap- 
parently. Yes, there was a seat, he thought in 
a business-like way, he must decoy Edith in here, 
certainly. It was quite silent and musky, and 
he knew the value of atmosphere and properties. 
As he was jetreating with some satisfaction into 
the narrow library out of which they opened, he 
heard the library door close softly, and in the 
dim light he saw Edith, stooping to repair a rent 
in her gown. She did not see him, the bracelets 
on her smooth, bare arm jingled as she dexter- 
ously pinned up the frayed hem, the beautiful 
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shoulders rising from the soft white silk looked 
more statuesque than ever. 

" There ! ** she said to herself with triumph, 
as she surveyed her work with flushed cheeks, 
and then she gave a tiny little scream as she saw 
Ashton leaning calmly in the doorway. " What 
are you doing here ? " she asked, with some nat- 
ural irritation. 

" I had just been searching for a spot to talk 
to you in, and I think I have found it. Come 
and see," he replied blandly, with the glance 
that always conquered her. 

" Why should I ? " she asked tantalizingly, 
with an unkind little inflection. 

" Because I wish you to, the best possible rea- 
son," he said, and he took her hand to lead her 
down the steps as he spoke, and she followed him 
quite meekly down the narrow path between the 
palms, until he set the little wicker chair for her 
in the shadow, and found another chair which he 
brought for himself and placed quite near her. 

" I am very rude. Kate Van Pelt is just going 
to sing." 

He only smiled and pulled a bit of palm to 
fragments, as he leaned back in his chair. 

" You know you prefer it here," he drawled 
out, after a moment. 

** It is true, by the prophet," she admitted, 
with audacious laughter in her half-shut eyes. 
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He leaned over and took her unresisting hand 
in his, and slowly stripped it of its long, soft 
white glove. She grew a little pale, but the 
smile did not leave her eyes, not even when he 
crushed the rosy palm against his mouth, cover- 
ing it and the tender wrist with kisses. He was 
bending over to draw her against his breast when 
the door opened sharply. They had not time to 
rise to their feet before they heard the swift 
rustle of silk down the path, and Miss Kitty 
Billingsgate, fan in hand, a Nemesis in a F^lix 
gown confronted them with a pretty, little fiend- 
ish smile. Edith, who was never abashed, gazed 
calmly at her sister. 

" Dear Edith, I've been searching all over 
the place for you, and mamma is in a state of 
mind, if you like," she said smoothly, turning 
her head as she lifted the hem of her frock 
from the floor. 

A retrouss/ nose is well enough, but a chin 
and a forehead also retrouss/ are very ill, and 
Ashton thought with a tinge of pleasure that he 
had never seen her looking uglier than this 
evening. 

" If mamma is really vexed with me for es- 
caping, you must tell me the rest of your ad- 
venture another time," said Edith, sweetly. " It 
was quite wrong of me to run off, Kitty," she 
added with impotent fury in her heart, and con- 
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trition in her voice. But Kitty was not in the 
least deceived. As she turned to follow Edith, 
her dress catching on the little light chair pulled 
it across the path. 

" I have blocked your way," she said, with an 
insolent mock regret. 

" Only for the moment," Ash ton replied cour- 
teously, as he set it aside. 

Miss Kitty hurried on leaving him to fol- 
low at his own will. He picked up the white 
glove, and laid it on the chair. The days 
had passed when he might have pocketed it. 
" What an abominable, worn-out idea to select 
a conservatory for an episode. I deserve my 
fate. Faugh, a conservatory, like a hero in a 
third-rate novel ! How could I ? " and with a 
grin of disgust he made his way back in time to 
hear Miss Van Pelt's last roulade. He returned 
to the city the next morning. He could not 
bring himself to write Miss Billingsgate a ten- 
der letter, as he first intended, so he decided to 
trust to fate to send him another fair opportu- 
nity. 

There were days when he questioned himself 
if the idea of making Edith his wife were not, 
after all, prompted and urged by a desire to 
triumph over his antagonist. Miss Kitty. Then 
he reassured himself. He thought of the money, 
of her undeniable charms. There was no fear 
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of rivalry, he believed, for he was certain of 
her, and later, when they met at Lenox, it would 
be settled by a word. 

That he did question himself was a balm to 
him Jater. It soothed him with the feeling that 
he had hesitated and faltered, — for when he met 
Miss Billingsgate again, it was after the an- 
nouncement of her engagement to the son of 
the British Minister, which took place a few 
weeks after the young novelist left Gilead. He 
wondered vaguely if she went back to the con- 
servatory for her glove that night, and he smiled 
a little, as he reflected that he might give 
Miss Kitty that clever bit of lashing in his 
new novellette without considerations ; then he 
thought that it might smack of a grievance to be 
avenged. It pleased him that he could never be 
sure if she had cared or no, that is, unless at some 
future time he sliould chance — but here he ac- 
cused himself of maundering rather weakly. 

As to Edith, she thought — what any woman 
would have thought under the circumstances. 
- There was to be a dance after the music, for 
the young people. Wolfe, by reason of his 
cloth, did not stay, and it followed that so very 
recent a fiancie as Joey would not remain 
without him, though he did not in the very 
least object to her doing so. Indeed, he rather 
liked the thought of his secret proprietorship, 
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of her being whirled around by men who would 
be, perhaps, discomfited if they knew of her 
betrothal, for the engagement was not gener- 
ally known yet. So when the distant sound of 
the violin tuning began, Josephine made her 
adieux, Mrs. Buckley being enchanted at getting 
her charges off before the dance. 

As Paul and Alice stood in a doorway watch- 
ing them say their protracted good-byes, Alice 
looked up at him with a smile ; 

" This is my first opportunity to congratulate 
you," she said. " I have already congratulated 
Josephine, and she has kindly invited me to con- 
tinue living with her after her marriage. It is 
very sweet of her. She says she knows you will 
be so glad to have me," she added, looking at 
her fan pensively. " She says she shall insist on 
your coaxing me ! " 

She glanced up at him mockingly from under 
her long eye-lashes. . 

He was crushing a rose that some one had 
dropped, under his foot on the threshold, looking 
down at the deep red stain it made in the wood, 
and he did not reply immediately. 

" I told her I had made other plans," Alice 
continued, tracing the little gray doves painted 
on her fan with a gloved forefinger, "but she 
would not listen to me at all. You do not seem 
to second your fiancSe^s wishes. I am really 
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afraid you do not think I would be useful in the 
household.' Well, perha.psit is all rather prema- 
ture," she concluded, with a light sigh, as he 
crimsoned, under the little stabs. " Still, you are 
growing so careless you really need two to look 
after you. I must warn Joey to see that you 
do not write the lists of hymns for the organist 
on the backs of her love-letters, or use them 
for visiting-cards. Ir is so unsafe to do those 
things, and I am afraid I shall not always be 
about to arrange matters as I was the other day, 
— especially if I do not accept Joey's invitation. 
There, they are really coming. How very glad 
you look. Joey, I have bored Mr, Wolfe to the 
verge of desperation ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

Alice had a most uncomfortable homeward 
drive from the musicale, wedged in between 
Josephine and stout Mrs. Buckley. Such an 
evening, she had had too, as her soul loathed, 
save for a little of the music, and the faint titil- 
lation of the half hour's talk with Ash ton, for no 
one could consider the Reverend Peter Wilkins 
a brilliant companion, nor was the case any 
better when fat Mrs. Van Pelt had condescended 
to corner her and inflict on her, long and wan- 
dering tales of her daughters' social successes. 
Jacky had hovered about, gazing at her, Tanta- 
lus-like, with always some bore, who knew her 
for a patient listener, between him and his lady- 
love. 

The best of women can be cruel when they do 
not care for a man, and albeit they have gone 
through the same jealous impatience for some 
cold masculine heart, yet they will smile dis- 
dainfully when a man makes himself ridiculous 
for their sakes. 

The villa looked dimly lit as they bade Mr. 
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Buckley good-night, and the sleepy waitress 
with her c£^ awry opened the door. The quiet 
house wore an air of repose. The lamps were 
turned to bum low in the drawing-room, and it 
all looked half a-drowse even when they were 
bright. 

Josephine glanced about drearily, yawning a 
little, as she threw off her long wrap disclosing 
the crushed, bright gown, damp and stringy 
with the night air ; the roses at her breast were 
crushed too, and her hair was rather limp and 
disarranged, and a lock uncurled, hung down 
unbecomingly over her forehead.- 

" Did you have a good time Alice ? Neither 
did I. I'm awfully glad it is over. Weren't the 
ices horrid.^ — positively sloppy. One would 
suppose that everything would be perfect there. 
Shall we go up directly ? You lool^ awfully 
tired. Oh, I forgot to tell you. Paul is going 
to have two friends down on Sunday, and I 
told him to bring them both to dinner, — young 
clergymen, you know. He said one was — well, 
a little impossible, but I told him not to mind. 
Very good and earnest, he said, and that the 
bishop had commended him immensely for 
doing something or other, but not at all the 
kind of man that cared for ladies' society. The 
other — oh, I forget what he said about him, aw- 
fully clever, I believe, and I think he said rich. 
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Just fancy, three clerg5rmen, — I shall have to get 
used to this sort of thing though,. will not I? 
Well,** with a prodigious yawn, and a second 
sleepy, aimless look about the orderly room, " let 
us go up. I feel as if I could sleep until to- 
morrow noon, do not you ? But I forget that 
you are not a drowsy thing like me. You look 
as wide awake as an owl — and as solemn, too." 

" Joey, no one can understand what I have 
been through this evening but Mr. Wilkins* wife, 
if he has one. If I had possessed a wea,pon I 
should have taken his life deliberately, and plead 
that I killed him in self-defence. And you talk 
of ices to me ! Do you think I had even the 
sense of taste left when he had finished, — or 
when I escaped rather, for I believe he is sit- 
ting this minute in that arm-chair going over 
the difficulty in getting the slate roof paid for, 
that was put on the Shore Side Church in 1840. 
And Mrs. Van Pelt, Joey, — have you ever heard 
about the decorations at Ethel Van Pelt's com- 
ing-out ball, and Worth's mistake about the 
order for the gown ? Mr. Ashton was a tempo- 
rary relief, but I will not be so base as to repeat 
his whispers to you. You look quite too un- 
sympathetic and sleepy. No — no — you need not 
ask me," she protested, laughing, as she took up 
her candle and led the way softly to the broad 
staircase, holding it high so that it sent a yellow 
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halo about the soft brown hair and pale face. It 
was a simple pretty room that she entered, throwing 
her cloak on the white bed, gay with chintz, and 
pictures, and a store of books. She set down the 
candle on the bureau. How dismal it was, that one 
tiny flickering flame ! She lit the silver branches at 
the side of the glass, and threw herself into an easy- 
chair ; the clock chimed one, for the ride had been 
over three miles, and they had left rather early 
because of it. Alice removed the pins slowly from 
her hair, letting the masses fall on her throat. She 
unfastened her dress, disclosing her white neck, and 
sat quietly with her hands clasped about her knees, 
in the old girlish attitude of the past. Unwatched, 
the parted lips fell into sad, stern lines, the eyes 
seemed to deepen in shadow. She could hear 
Josephine's even tread as she moved quietly about 
in the next room. She thought of Rossetti's grim 
lines, where he recalls that awful and inexplicable 
tale of the potter and the clay. How did it run — 

•* Of the same lump (as it is said), 
For honor and for spurning made — " 

no, that was not quite it. She must find "Jenny " 
to-morrow and get it right. A line like that haunted 
one, till one stored it mentally, letter-perfect. It 
was so silent as she sat there, she could hear the 
little slippers click as Joey threw them on the floor, 
and the small bare feet crossing the floor to the bed. 
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She could go peacefully to sleep in the atmosphere 
of love and blessing to awaken to a morrow of hap- 
piness. " Sleep *then," thought Alice, as she threw 
back her head against the cushion. "I have to 
wake, but I have known more ecstasy than you will 
ever f^el if you should live a thousand years, though 
I suffer more every day than you will grieve in a 
lifetime." 

She saw herself a hapless spirit that had known 
life's best and worst. She looked forward into the 
future and saw a loveless, memory-haunted mid- 
dle age. What should she do with the coming 
years ? In her early girlhood she had felt ardent, 
though unspoken religious devotion, the simple hap- 
piness of an unquestioning faith. If that had still 
remained to her, she might have filled the years with 
penitent tears and prayers. She longed that it were 
so ; she envied intensely — not perhaps the satisfied, 
careless throng who flocked out of the fashionable 
churches on fine Sundays, but the occasional sin- 
marked, grief-worn face, washed with repentant 
tears, gifted with the blessing of belief, that she had 
occasionally seen in a dark corner of some grimy, 
poor mission church in the squalid heart of the city. 
Yes, if belief had stayed with her, she would doubt- 
less have joined some band of holy and devoted 
women, since she had no kinsfolk with a claim on 
her for aid or duty, and have rejoiced in hard tasks 
and pain and labor, and so, growing old gladly, 
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would have waited with undaunted faith for the 
end, and the solution of life's mystery. But to-day 
she no longer possessed the spiritual belief, with- 
out which her good sense told her such an exist- 
ence would not only be a mockery, but a suffering 
greater than she now endured. Beside, what com- 
munity of workers among the poor and sinful would 
receive a novice who must tell them; "I am con- 
scious of having sinned, but I am not sorry for it, 
because though I suffer agonies I was once so 
happy that I cannot say truthfully that I regret it. 
I do not know what I believe. I sometimes pray, 
but I am not sure if any one hears me. I would 
like to work with you, and comfort sick and sorrow- 
ful people under the direction of some wise person 
to guide me, and I will labor night and day, without 
asking for any rest. Nevertheless, there is one 
man living, for whom, if he needed my help, I would 
leave any sufferer, and go to him." That was the 
truth, she thought, so who would take her ? " But 
I must do something, I must," she told herself, rest- 
lessly. " And if I might make people happy; " 

She thought of the stiff, cold old Englishwoman 
who had invited her to come and live across seas, 
and tried to form an idea of what such a life would 
be, chill, formal, methodical, without even the vari- 
ety that made her present existence endurable, and 
worse than all, separated by a waste of water from 
him. It was the puerile sentiment of a school-girl. 
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she said to herself, yet none the less she clung 
morbidly to the fear of being where he could not 
reach her were she dying. If she might only close 
her eyes on his breast, she believed she could go 
out into the darkness bravely. Death must not 
cheat her of that. 

"Then on the other hand," she asked herself, 
"if I should marry? Others in my case have 
married. I might be mistress of a house, a virtu- 
ous and respected wife, as they say in old-fash- 
ioned novels. I need not be a forlorn, wretched 
wanderer on the face of the earth, alone, depend- 
ent. I could give dinner-parties like Mrs. Flatte, I 
am sure, in a Worth gown, and have my rector take 
me in. I can fancy myself sitting down to a Sun- 
day dinner, for instance, with Joey and Paul my 
guests ; Paul, groWn stout and middle-aged, and I 
a little gray, with a rich, sleepy husband like 
Ecuador Flatte. What a good, dull, family dinner 
it would be ! How indefatigably we should prose 
on about the church charities, and the parish ! Bah, 
Alice, these good things of earth, — if they are good 
things, are not for you. What you need is less con- 
science or more." 

Her little clock ticked dreamily on the mantel. 
All the house was still as death now. Joey was 
doubtless long since wrapped in happy dreams, as 
unhaunted by any thoughts of life's sorrows and 
mysteries— 
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The awful secret sway. 

The potter's power over the clay, — * 



as were her waking hours. Alice thought of her a 
second with transient pity, one who had never 
known the bitter pleasure of vigils like this, and 
then she brought back her mind to consideration of 
the future that awaited her, of how she might best 
gain a living. 

She wondered if she could be a governess. She 
thought drearily of teasing children whining through 
hours of hated lessons, and clinging to her skirts 
with bread and buttery hands if they chanced to be 
fond of her, or making her miserable with childish 
cruelty, and malicious tattle if they disliked her, of the 
mother to be propitiated and pleased, of the toil and 
thankless petty cares. Her heart revolted at the 
prospect, for she was not blessed with the tender 
love of childhood that is in itself a consolation for 
many griefs. " I am afraid no one would keep me 
long," she reflected, " even if I could find a place. 
I could teach them, of course, but the rest of it — " 
She started with a little exclamation, a new pain 
had touched her heart, a new jealousy assailed it 
Never before had she considered, — the blood dyed 
her forehead. Joey would perhaps have a child 
some day ; it would lie in her arms, looking at her 
with his eyes — his little child. Alice had never been 
fond of children in the general way that women 
love them, but in that moment the deep meaning 
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of maternity, the heart-hunger for it that is born 
in every woman, taught her that the future held 
for her sorrows, though dim and shadowy as yet, 
stronger, perhaps, than any she had suffered. "And 
it is she who will bear his children," she whis- 
pered, trying to grow accustomed to the thought. 
" Ah, what a torture life is ! She, while I — Oh 
this is more than I can endure ! " As on the night 
of her return, she walked back and forth on the 
heavily carpeted floor. Her darkened spirit looked 
forth defiantly and despairingly from her eyes sur- 
rounded by heavy circles. Her clinging dress, half 
fastened, impeded her. She tore it open at the 
bosom and leaned out of the window, inhaling long 
breaths of air, now stirred with the little breeze that 
precedes the dawn. The sleeping village lay quietly 
below. It was three o'clock, and the little birds were 
hardly stirring yet. The stars were still bright, and 
the waters murmured sleepily against the sedge. 

She raised her heavy eyes to the dark blue sky. 
At the horizon there was the faintest tinge of light. 
The chill night air was like a cool, friendly hand 
laid on her burning face and throat. And some- 
thing vital and noble, as yet unkilled, moved her in 
place of black rage and despair, the human and 
personal anguish melted into the great world-sorrow. 
It seemed to her that she could hear the awful 
moan of suffering going up to the quiet stars from 

the countless millions of earth, from the tortured 
II 
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brute who has no voice but a -moan, to the bitter 
tears and cries of the human, from the misshapen 
and bruised bodies and their burdened souls, from 
the oppressed and the sick and the dying in all 
lands, one -ceaseless miserere, one bitter questioning 
cry, and what answer ? Night had softened into 
day, and day had darkened into night through the 
ages, the stars had looked down pitilessly from on 
high for countless hours, unnumbered suGFerers 
had been bom to anguish, had prayed and groaned 
through their day and had been thrown back into 
the earth from which they were fashioned, and 
thousands were longing for the happy hour when 
they might creep into her brown bosom, already one 
vast grave, while millions yet uncalled to the world 
awaited the awful doom of birth, and still the deep 
"cry for pity ascended, and still the air brought 
back an echo for reply. 



CHAPTER XI. 

St. Jude's was comfortably filled on the follow- 
ing Sunday. It was a cool, breezy day, and the ■ 
wind coining in through the open windows lifted 
the feathers on the bonnets, and played with stray 
locks of hair, and blew sheets of music from the 
organ to its great content. The altar was bright 
with the wild flowers of earliest autumn. Well- 
made gowns and English-built coats were the rule, 
and were gazed at with curious awe by a few mus- 
lined and be-ribboned village girls in the back-pews 
who possibly rather despised the dull, staid colors 
" for Sunday " and wondered why rich people did 
not have nice bright silks and satins. In the 
chancel beside the rector were two other young 
clergymen, both wearing the stole after the fashion 
which betokens a deacon. One assisted in the 
prayers, and the other advanced to the lectum to 
preach. The sermon, which was extremely erudite, 
was so ornamented with lengthy quotations from 
the Fathers that it was rather difficult to say where 
an idea of the preacher came in. Mrs. Ruyder 
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slept peacefully in the clergyman's face, but for the 
most part he was met with that polite, attentive 
stare of perfect blankness which is apparently the 
approved and proper expression for the occasion, 
though it must be rather chilling to clerical ardor. 
However, there is little room to display ardor in a 
discourse treating of the method and usages of 
Christian burial in the second century, and the 
young man contented himself with reading the ser- 
mon in an agreeable monotone, and Alice found 
herself acquiring an unreasoning dislike to him, 
from the spectacles which had bent ends curling 
around his large, bloodless ears, and the protruding 
eyes which they partly veiled, to the voice, which 
she fancied had an affected intonation ; as unreason- 
ing and absurd, she told herself, as the respect she 
instinctively felt for the other young man, who sat 
in the Gothic chair by Wolfe's side, with an humble, 
ugly, good little face turned toward his colleague. 
He was so short that his feet hardly touched the 
floor, and his surplice was an obvious misfit ; he 
was so swarthy, with a mass of bushy black hair 
that added to his odd appearance, that with the 
tenement-house people where his work lay, he was 
called "the little black Father," a term intended as 
ridicule when he first came among them, and which 
had grown synonymous with their idea of goodness 
and holiness, later. He had no thought that he was 
a martyr because he was slaving night and day in 
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the slums of the East Side, he fancied that all 
clergymen worked as hard in different ways, and 
he looked up with much reverence in his simple 
nature, and without a thought of envy, to his more 
elegant clerical brethren whose lot had fallen in 
fashionable congregations. He was only fit he 
believed with humility, to talk to the rude and 
uncultured, since he could hot speak in the polished 
periods, or use the brilliant arguments that might 
win the souls steeped in inodem disbelief. He was 
not haunted by entrancing visions of lawn sleeves 
and a see, and he retained such faith in human-kind 
that it is not strange, perhaps, that he was treated 
by his friends with contemptuous good humor as 
an unpractical fellow, who would never amount to 
much. 

St. Augustine and St. Gregory, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the records of the Catacombs, and 
much other apposite testimony having been brought 
forward to prove the spectacled reader's views, 
he finally closed, after a triumphant risumd of the 
whole subject up to the present day, and the organ, 
under the hands of a feverish and inexperienced 
amateur gave forth a doleful offertory. Mr. Elger 
and another gentleman roused themselves from 
their probable meditations on the burial rites of the 
early Christians, and passed the alms-basins, and 
stood fronting the chancel as immovable as statues 
and with a pathetic, self-conscious look to their 
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men, for his real fascination of manner had Anally 
won them all. Miss Rlger and Alice had reached 
home and removed their bonnets before the second 
carriage crunched the gravel of the drive. Mrs, 
Elger was really down to dinner for once in a way, 
the wasting of her figure painfully discernible in a 
thin, clinging silk, and the heaviness of her sunken 
eyes the more startling from a lately acquired habit 
of rolling them, which struck Alice as so ghastly in the 
thin face that she could hardly bear to look at her. 

" And the short one, Joey tells me, is barely pre- 
sentable," she said to Alice when she came in, 
smiling languidly. But their loud tread was already 
in the hall as she spoke, and in a moment more, Mr. 
Wolfe was presenting them to her deferentially, and 
then to the younger women, * 

The Reverend Mr. Carheart was, it seemed, the 
preacher of the morning, for Alice heard Wolfe 
mumble as the lank young man bowed to Mrs. 
Elger, something about — " Carheart — with Dr. Ding- 
ley at The Translation," and the other was cur- 
sorily dismissed as "the Reverend Mr, Bliss." 
Alice took stock of Mr. Carheart, and liked him 
less than before. It was not his unpleasant habit of 
never meeting any one's look full in the face, for 
that she discovered, was only due to an affection of 
the eyes which made concentration of glance impos- 
sible to him. It was not because he resembled the 
boy in " Hard Times," who looked as if he would 
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"bleed white if he were cut." Neither was it be- 
cause he generously displayed nearly quarter of a 
yard of worldly looking striped stocking between 
his trousers' bottom and shoe, though none of these 
trifling matters were exactly recommendations to a 
person inclined to be fastidious. He certainly tried 
to make himself agreeable, but he had a rather un- 
pleasant voice, in which anxiety to please and a dic- 
tatorial inflection were not a happy combination. 
There was only opportunity for a few very general 
remarks in which Mrs. Elger naturally took the lead 
when dinner was announced. Alice found, with secret 
distaste, that Mr. Carheart had been placed between 
herself and Mrs. Elger, and opposite her was Mr. 
Bliss, perspiring profusely and smiling with pleasure 
at Joey's kind efforts to entertain him. Mr. Elger, 
always quiet, looked intensely miserable at the foot 
of the table. To tell the truth he found it difficult 
to affiliate with the class his daughter's prospective 
marriage almost necessarily introduced them to. 
He believed quite thoroughly in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he was regular at church and gave liber- 
ally to charities, but the clerical element, except in 
the pulpit, had chanced to be an unknown quantity 
in his life. He simply had not the faintest idea what 
to say to them, they seemed so utterly out of his 
sphere. Wolfe now, alone, was very different, but 
taken en masse^ three of them, black- vested, Roman- 
collared, — he would have given fifty dollars to have 
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been wafted to his club where he might dine peace- 
fully and unmolested by the duties of a host, where 
he might talk or not as he pleased. He could 
hardly tell, in his sense of bewildered annoyance 
whether it was consommd or Scotch broth with which 
he was scalding his throat. 

" I am such a sad invalid that I have only been 
able to get to church once this summer," Mrs. Elger 
was telling Mr. Carheart. " It is a great regret to me. 
We have a pretty little church. Do you not think so?" 

" Very charming ; quite pretty," replied the young 
man, with some condescension. " The windows re- 
mind one of La Farge, especially the figure of — er — 
Dorcas, I took it to be, in the left chancel window. 
Not a genuine La Farge ? O no, I did not suppose 
so, merely in the same manner, I meant to say." 

As the Elgers had given the chancel windows, his 
hostess refrained from telling him that the glass had 
been designed by a famous London artist, at a 
fabulous cost, and had been sent over expressly 
for the little church, and Wolfe threw a look of 
irritation at his friend which was quite unheeded. 
Meantime Mr. Bliss, to whose blunders Joey had 
prepared to be blind, was not making any, and 
was delighting her by unaffected and intelligent 
praise of the beauties of St. Jude's, which she now 
regarded as almost belonging to her lover, or at 
least, so associated with him as to be a personal 
matter if one admired it. She gently drew him on 
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to talk of his work, and the dark, plain face grew 
positively beautiful in its loving interest, as he told 
her of his poor. There was hardly an " I " in the 
story, so modestly was it told ; there was no men- 
tion of the days when he had risen from a sick-bed 
to traverse the foul-smelling alleys, pestilent under 
the broiling July sun, to visit the ill and miserable 
in their indescribable squalor, or of the scanty meals 
to which he limited himself, that he might give of his 
pittance, or of the hidden, humble dream of love 
and a home, that he had sent out of his generous 
heart one day, with only a sigh for its requiem, that 
he might live the more wholly and devotedly to his 
work. Honest, ugly little saint, unconscious of his 
sanctity, who, if he had known that Wolfe was pri- 
vately wondering with annoyance how he could 
have had the effrontery .to accept a dinner invitation 
with a coat whose back was a positive mirror from 
shininess, would have felt only deep regret that he 
had mortified his friend by his appearance. 

Joey was not especially bright, and was as cap- 
tious as most young girls, yet somehow, this time, 
she had looked beyond the rather stained and dingy 
clothes, and the frayed though clean linen, and 
caught, with woman's intuition a vague glimpse of 
the simple, noble heart that throbbed with tender- 
ness for the wretched and sorrowful, and it was with 
some faint sense of contrast that she heard Mr. Car- 
heart remark, as he reached over for an olive, — 
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" Yes, social calls are a tax on a clergyman, yet 
really an important feature in his work. Of course, 
with Dr. Dingley, I have a great number to make. 
And a clergyman is not expected to slight invitations, 
and mine are innumerable, yes, I may say innumer- 
able," he continued with some satisfaction. 

Mr. Elger glanced at him as he made the state- 
ment which was hardly in the best taste under the 
circumstances, but he went on, as he adjusted his 
spectacles, before helping himself to the tomatoes 
which the waitress was presenting, 

** Still, our lives must be full of sacrifice; it is a 
clergyman's lot. (No more, thanks.)'* as he refused 
the French beans with an illustrative wave of the 
hand. " One grows in time to consider them privi- 
leges, rather than sacrifices." 

" And what are the principal duties of ah assistant 
in a church like the Translation, for instance ? " in- 
quired Alice, with an air of meek interest. 

** Ah, well really," said Mr. Carheart, leaning back 
in his chair with an indulgent, superior smile as if 
he were addressing a child in an infant class. " Now 
that is a comprehensive question, don't you know ! " 

He considered for a moment before replying, and 
Mr. Wolfe threw an appealing glance at Alice. He 
knew that demure look boded mischief, and he 
moved uncomfortably in his chair, and wished with all 
his heart that he had taken the men to his board- 
ing-place to dine. Who could have dreamed that 
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Carheart, who had seemed sensible enough in the 
past, and was a nephew of the Sluysinghams, would 
have developed into this, and here was that common 
little Bliss, whose sermons and essays had been the 
class joke, engrossing even Mr. Elger's attention 
by his conversation, and his worn clothes quite 
unnoticed. But Alice only looked inquiringly at 
Mr. Carheart, and he replied at length. 

" You understand of course, that duties vary in 
such cases. Now My Own," — there is no reproduc- 
ing the lingering affection with which he uttered the 
words — " consist, in a great measure, as I have said, 
in relieving Dr. Dingley of social duties, — for he is 
an aged man, — in representing him, as it were, at 
the houses of his parishioners, in attending guild 
meetings, and overlooking — er — various things. 
And in addition to all the heavy duties that these 
include, I sometimes — preach." 

" But with all this, of course you have a vacation ? " 
inquired Alice anxiously. 

Really a very intelligent girl, he thought, as he 
replied with benignity, " Yes, Dr. Dingley is most 
considerate. I have two months quite at my dis- 
posal to recuperate for the winter's labors." 

" But Carheart, you forget your Sunday school, 

and the work among the poor and " interposed 

Bliss hastily. 

" Ah yes, I would not overstate," he said with a 
deprecatory air, as if he had concealed many of the 
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burdens that lay on his shoulders. " It is never well 
to overstate our work, my dear Bliss," he said mod- 
estly, and the poor little man felt guilty of some- 
thing, he hardly knew what though his sole motive 
had been zeal to display his friend in the best of lights. 
Heaven knows it was a snub he could never 
justly take to himself. Mr. Carheart had been 
quite moved by Alice's apparent sympathy, and 
devoted himself to her, to the exclusion of Mrs. 
Elger, though not to the exclusion of a full appre- 
ciation of his dinner. He told her of his first 
sermon, of his remarkable success with the direc- 
tion of a Sunday school, of the " dear children's " 
affection for him, of how touchingly they clung 
about him, of the young ladies' guild, — ^with a 
conscious little smile, — of many things which all 
revolved around Allan Carheart as their centre and 
their sun, without which you were led to infer they 
would cease to move, and Alice listened without a 
shadow of a smile, through fish and roast and dessert 
and coffee. Indeed, when they all went into the 
drawing-room he chose a seat by her, and taking 
out a large red pocket-book, he showed her the 
plan for the new Sunday-school room, and as she 
handed it back he extracted from a mass of papers 
and letters a small, old-fashioned photograph repre- 
senting a lank child with a plaid frock reaching to 
its thin bare knees, holding a hoop in one hand, 
and with staring eyes. 
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" My Self, at five years of age," he said, with ng 
abatement of his dignity, as he passed it over for 
her amazed inspection. Even this rather unex- 
pected test of her self-control found her face placid, 
and not lacking the meek and teachable expression 
which had won her his commendation. 

" How very like ! " she murmured, and Wolfe, who 
was not devoid of a sense of humor, bit his lip, and 
was glad it chanced that the rest being engrossed 
in conversation, did not see it. 

The clock pointed to half-past three only too 
soon for Mr. Bliss ; he was basking in the kind- 
ness of the Elger family who had taken a great 
fancy to him, and too soon also for Mr. Carheart, 
if we may judge by the smile upon his wan visage 
as he pressed Alice's hand warmly, on making his 
adieux, for they were to go down for evening 
prayer at four. 

" I fear all my friend Wolfe's colleagues will be 
disposed to envy him his good fortune," he half 
whispered confidentially, somewhat to Alice's sur- 
prise, for he had seemed not to pay the slightest 
heed to Joey, in fact he had hardly spoken ta 
her, except before dinner. "Doubtless he thinks 
I will tell her," she thought in bewilderment, sub- 
mitting to the soft, pulpy hand-shake, and unen- 
lightened by the smile. None of the family were 
going down, so the three young men got into the 
carriage alone. 
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Wolfe was more out of temper than he looked, 
and he showed a rather sulky face too, but Allan 
Carheart did not trouble himself to study physiog- 
nomies before making any remark that chanced to 
enter his head. He felt amiable and well pleased 
with himself and his social powers, and he was 
experiencing the happiness of digesting a good 
dinner. 

"Well, Paul," he remarked frankly, buttoning up 
his coat leisurely, " I can congratulate you with all 
my soul. It's rather rude to draw comparisons, but 
I really could not help noticing the expressiveness 
of your fiancie*s face and manner compared with 
the insipidity of the other young lady. I must 
confess I have never met a woman more interesting 
than my companion at dinner, nor one better fitted 
to be a clergyman's wife. You have certainly got it 
all, beauty, and gentle tractability, and — what's the 
matter with you. Bliss ? " he inquired angrily, peer- 
ing at him through his spectacles. " Haven't you 
got room enough, or what ails you ? " 

Poor little Bliss ! His kind face was ablaze with 
vivid crimson. He was suffering for Paul in every 
nerve, and if his seat-mate's impenetrability had not 
also extended to his skin, he would certainly have 
paused to make his pertinent inquiry before, for 
Mr. Bliss had wriggled and nudged him times with- 
out number, in his efforts to spare his friend. 

" I presume Bliss is trying to stop your encomi- 
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urns until I can get a chance to tell you that the 
insipid young lady, as you call her, is the one I am 
engaged to." 

Wolfe was quivering with rage and mortification. 
He was angry at Joey for devoting herself to Bliss, 
he was angry with Mrs. Elger for putting Carheart 
by Alice, he was angry at himself for having brought 
the men at all. Why had he not let them eat at 
the " Summer Home " ? It was too good for them ; 
those silly girls would have entertained them, and 
he had been a fool to want to show off the grandeur 
into which he was soon to step to a couple of pass- 
ing acquaintances, he told himself, and beside, the 
knowledge that Joey was nowhere when Alice spoke, 
was an added goad. The Reverend Mr. Carheart was 
speechless. He could not flush, for that was a 
physical impossibility, but he was as embarrassed as 
it is possible for a person of his temperament to be. 
His eyes twitched nervously, and he only said after 
the awful silence that followed Paul's remark ; ^ 

" Most awkward of me, Wolfe, really, I beg ten 
thousand pardons, — difficult to know what to 
say, " j 

" Don't say anything, please," Wolfe replied 
grimly, and plunged into a conversation with Bliss, 
who was only too willing to help him, about mission 
work in the city. j 

At the villa, Mr. Elger had retired to the garden \ 

to soothe his ruffled spirits with a cigar, and Mrs. 
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Elger was reclining on a couch, exhausted with her 
unwonted efforts. 

" My dear Alice," she said wearily, " did not you 
think Mr. Carheart a most extraordinary person? 
He hardly spoke to me, and I am sure you must 
have grown very tired of him, or was he, by any 
possibility, at all entertaining ? He was very rude, 
certainly." 

" He was entertaining, really, but not in the way 
he intended to be, I am afraid," replied Alice, with 
a curl of the lip. " I think you missed seeing him 
show me his photograph taken in childhood, that 
he carries about with him. I was preparing for a 
family gallery, but one might know his own picture 
would be sufficient for him." 

" No ! Did he actually show you his photograph ? 
How very odd ! " cried Joey, with round eyes. 
" Did you think him very dreadful ? He admired 
you so much, any one could see it. But you are so 
hard to please, Alice. Do you know, sometimes I 
think you will actually never marry," said the little 
would-be match-maker, with a hopeless sigh. 

"I sometimes think I never will, Joey," she 
replied, in a tone of mock resignation. 

" He was extremely rude," said Mrs. Elger severely, 

** I think any one would be very easy to please who 

could fancy a person who absolutely ignores his 

hostess. I am surprised at Paul's bringing such an 

ill-bred man here," she added, in an aggrieved tone 
12 
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to Joey, who winced under the reflection cast on 
the good taste of her betrothed. 

Herself, she was blind and deaf to all Carheart's 
rudenesses, the glory that haloed any friend of 
Paul's shone round the spectacled young deacon 
with a dazzling radiance. 

"Clergymen and students are often eccentric, 
mamma," she murmured, with a reproachful flush. 

" Good people, good people," whispered Alice to 
herself, as she went up-stairs, " it is very wicked of 
me, I know, but I could like you better if you 
were a trifle worse at heart, and could appreciate a 
little humor. What a sin to think of the Reverend 
Allan Carheart and the whole scene wasted on such 
an audience ! What a sin and a shame ! * My Self 
at five years of age ! ' Oh my dear Allan, what an 
inexhaustible well of amusement you would be to a 
person fortunate enough to live in the house with 
you ! " 

And she did not know that because of her, Mr. 
Carheart was at that moment in the carriage wish- 
ing himself interred in the catacombs — ^like his early 
Christians, — anywhere, rather than opposite Wolfe's 
angry face, and away from the memory of his own 
bitise. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Through the bright days of the early autumn 
Jacky Vigne was almost as frequent a caller at the 
Elger villa as the rector. Mrs. Elger roused to a 
languid interest when Joey told her in private of his 
evident infatuation for Alice. 

" Dear me, it is certainly very convenient," she 
said, " 1 do not see what would become of her 
after your marriage." 

"Why mamma," Joey had rephed hesitatingly, 
" I wanted her to come and live with us, of course. 
You know I'm so fond of Alice ! To be sure, 
just at first," — with down-cast lashes, — " she might 
stay here, or go for a visit, but after we have been 
settled for a while, — I am such a stupid about 
housekeeping, and Alice is so clever, I should have 
no care at all." 

Josephine was really more disinterested in her 
wish for Alice to come with them than this little 
speech sounded, but even no brighter a girl than 
she, would have discovered that only some practical, 
selfish end would appeal to Mrs. Elger. 

" Josephine," her mother replied. " There are 
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times when you seem absolutely devoid of percep- 
tion. I'm sure I don't wish to teach you worldly 
wisdom, but no girl of sense, — a bride, — would ask 
another young woman into the house, — no, not if 
she had married — er — the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury," she added solemnly. " Oh you need not 
look injured, Joey," she half whimpered irritably, 
" nor stand looking at your mother with that 
expression. We all know that Paul is quite what he 
should be ; no one is criminating him. You will do 
as you like, I suppose, but you will be sorry that 
you have been so insanely headstrong. I'm sure I 
hope it is all as you say, and that this young 
Vigne means to marry her. I hope every oppor- 
tunity is given them. It would be a great injustice 
and one I trust I am incapable of, to lay a straw in the 
way of the poor child's settling herself comfortably. 
It seems rather odd, a good three years younger than 
she, — still if you are positive he is one of the 
Gramercy Park Vignes, he can afford to do as he 
likes." And Mrs. Elger lay back exhausted on her 
pillows. 

Alice avoided tHe-d^-tites with Jacky as much as 
possible. She had thought at first it was merely 
a boyish fancy for a woman older and more worldly- 
wise than he, so she had amused herself with 
teasing and being amiable to him alternately, in a 
half maternal way. She had been glad sometimes 
to have her thoughts diverted, to escape from the 
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society of the lovers. She was dimly conscious of 
a pleasant sense of being cared for, and more than 
all, she sometimes saw on Wolfe's face a look of 
annoyance, an impatient glance when he would pass 
by them on the porch on his way in. She was often 
"abstracted, and scarcely heard his shy and awkward 
love-making, or noticed the growing passion in his 
eyes when he bent them on her. Then again, some 
half-tender word brought her to herself, and she 
would suddenly be so cold to the poor boy, that 
hurt and puzzled he would take his leave, wonder- 
ing only what he could have said or done to change 
that lovely, tolerant smile to a frown, but to speak 
truth, except when he was with her she scarcely 
thought of him, so to the brim was her heart filled 
with its bitterness. 

But for Jacky — ah well, it was only the " vieux 
jeu " we have all known in hot youth, in the days 
when we walked miles on the chance of meeting 
Her, when we struggled for invitations to the houses 
where She might be, when we were tongue- tied in 
Her presence, and went away in despair, cursing the 
shyness that had made us so absurdly silent, when 
half the night was restless with alternations of hope 
and dejection, and the other half was filled with 
dreams of Her. Ah, if you have never known this 
simple first passion, that comes to youth alone, 
whose memory is an oasis in age, you have missed 
a pleasure that all your later gold cannot buy. 
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An innate cleanliness had kept young V^e from 
those dissipations whose effect is like a fire, killing 
all the freshness of spring, and leaving only black- 
ness and ruin in its track. He was by no means 
a fool, although he did belong to the Wouter- 
Van-Twiller Club ; he did not care for books ; he 
thought a good deal about his clothes ; but if you 
were not looking for a savant or a wit for your 
daughter, only a straightforward, handsome lad, with 
enough brains, enough money, and rather too much 
heart, you would have found Jacky all these. It is not 
strange that Mrs, Elger almost doubted whether such 
" a special Providence " could have dropped at the 
feet of a penniless girl, obliged to earn her own liv- 
ing. And Jacky was terribly in earnest. He won- 
dered how he should ever find the words to tell her 
liiw he loved her ; he thought of writing, but then 
remembered, with disgust what a sprawling hand 
wrote; with what halting diction. "Qah, I'llgo 
her like a man," he told himself, "if luck will 
ly give me a chance alone with her, when Wolfe 
't around the corner, or Miss Elger where she can 
1 to her not to catch cold," he thought parenthet- 
lly, with a recollection of past occasions when the 
rds had been on his lips and some wretched in- 
ruption had come. And at last there was an 
;ning when Joey and Wolfe went out to make a 
1 together, when being ushered into the library 
found Alice all alone, sitting in the peaceful 
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lamp-light with a book open on her knees, and her 
hands folded in her lap, her bead with its soft 
brown love-locks over the brow, a little bent in 
revery, as she almost always sat of late. The sweet 
quiet of the little room, the tiny fire flickering and 
dancing on the tiled hearth, the beloved form of the 
beautiful girl in her dark house-dress, with the little 
fichu crossed over the breast, — he wanted to stoop 
and take her in his arms, he wanted to press his 
young lips glowing with love on that soft pale 
cheek turned to the light. Would it not be so she 
would sit with him some day, — his own, with every 
beautiful thing about her that love could give ? 
The magazine fell to the floor, as Alice rose at the 
sound of his foot-fall. 

" Did I frighten you ? '* he laughed, picking up 
the book. " You were not reading a little bit. You 
looked as if you were a thousand miles away from 
Gilead." 

" I suppose I shall be farther than that soon," 
she said dreamily. He had taken a chair opposite 
her. " I was just thinking about it when you came 
in," she continued with a smile, "so you did not 
make half a bad guess. I have almost decided to 
go to England early in the winter to live, — after the 
wedding you know, of course I shall stay for that. 
Shall I tell you about it ? " she asked, drawing up 
her chair cosily closer to the fire. 

He made some assent and she began. '^ Well, 
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you must know I have a cousin in London who has 
asked me to come to her. She is an old lady and 
very cold and stem in her manners, but she is kind 
at heart, I believe, and perhaps I shall be quite 
happy there. I suppose sometimes I shall grow a 
little home-sick for New York, and — it will seem 
lonely and quiet until I get used to it, living with an 
old person alone, like that, but I think I will like it 
afterward, do not you ? " she asked, half pleadingly. 
" It will be a strange city and I shall know no one, 
but I shall get used to it soon, and it will seem quite 
as if I had lived there always, do you not think 
so?" 

Alice, in her heart of hearts was in a mood in 
which she needed reassurance, a terrible sense of 
loneliness had taken possession of her the last few 
days since she had really made up her mind to go 
abroad, a heart-breaking feeling of isolation, of 
dependence, she felt the need of some friendly 
word of cheer and courage. 

Jacky did not reply for a moment, then he leaned 
over and took her hand in his. " Don't talk of going 
away," he said, a little huskily. She tried to with- 
draw her hand, but he held it fast. 

" Alice, — Alice — I want you to stay with me. I 
love you, — yes, you must listen — I'm not clever 
enough for you, or good enough, I know it, but I'll 
make you happy, darling. Will you marry me 
Alice ? I can't say it as I'd like, but God knows 
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there's nothing 1*11 leave undone to make your life 
as happy as it ought to be. Look at me, dear — " 
he paused, for she wrenched her hands free, and 
stood with a miserable face in the lamp-light. 

"It is true!" she cried, with a strained voice. 
" I bring trouble to every one who knows me, as 
I bring it to myself. Oh, why cannot one so 
wretched as I, die ! " Her voice sank to a sob. 
She buried her head in her arms against the 
mantel. 

He too, had risen and stood beside her, his young 
face ghastly with the pallor of his first great grief. 
He felt an indefinable barrier between them in this 
mysterious sorrow which encompassed her, so that 
he dared not touch her. Presently she raised her 
head, her eyes were dry and tearless, she spoke 
quite calmly now, and there was a touch of pathos 
in her low voice. 

" Perhaps you can never quite forgive me for 
this, but • believe me, I did not guess you cared — 
so much. I thought it was only a fancy. I cannot 
love you — ^like that," she said gently. "I can 
never love any one like that." 

She looked down at her interlaced fingers. " I 
will tell you this. I did love once, and now it is all 
past, I could not care for any one else. A woman 
sometimes loves so, but you — it is different. In 
later years you will quite forget this, and you will 
be happy, or, if you remember," her voice was 
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very low, " think of me as some one who had loved 
and suffered too. It will not seem so hard when 
you remember that I have suffered too," she said 
softly. 

He had stood motionless ; a kind of spiritual 
agony refined his face. He had never looked like 
this in all his life before. 

" Then — it is all over. Nothing I could do would 
ever make you love me," he said slowly, as if he 
were trjring to teach it to himself. " No, you would 
not love twice. But you fancied it might make it 
easier for me to bear, to think 7^« have been through 
such a hell as / feel now ? " There was a world of 
reproach in his hoarse voice. " Well, I will go away, 
Alice. I want to tell you something first, though. 
It has been all my own fault. I know I've been 
blind, or I might have known you cared nothing for 
me, but I want you to know, dear, that all my life 
will be better, — and purer, Alice — because I've loved 
you, although it was in vain ! And when I doubt 
others, I shall think of the one true woman I've 
known." 

Alice crouched in the chair by the fire. She 
covered her eyes with her hand. To endure unjust 
reproach is hard, but to the sensitive soul there is 
no more exquisite torture than to be forced to listen 
in silence to unmerited praise. 

He looked at her yearningly. "Oh Alice," he 
groaned, " if it could have been ! " It was the 
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only audible cry of this brave young soul, wrung 
from him by keenest pain. 

" Go," she said, inarticulately, " I beg you to go." 

"Yes," he replied; he paused a moment at the 
door then he came back and stood by her side. 

" I shall leave here to-morrow morning," he said 
humbly. "Perhaps we shall never see each other 
again. Would you be angry, — you must not say 
yes out of pity, or if you do not wish it, — ^but — 
might I kiss your cheek before I go away ? I 
would always have it to remember, you see." 

Without a word she raised her cold face to his. 
It seemed to him in his despair that his lips touched 
marble, and then without a word except a deep 
" God bless you ! " Jacky went out into the moonlit 
night 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It was not easy to explain Jacky's sudden de- 
parture from Gilead to the Elgers. They were one 
of those worthy families who pride themselves on 
their perfect openness and frankness ; all their 
affairs were discussed together, and quite frequently 
before Alice. She felt they would think her disin- 
genuous and secretive, though they might not openly 
question her, and she was certain they would attrib- 
ute his unlooked-for leave-takipg to her, in some 
way, because that evening, when Paul and Joseph- 
ine returned, and found he had been and gone, 
Joey made some playful remarks that were rather 
especially hard to bear, under the circumstances. 
Well, it did not matter, but as she was so soon to 
leave them, the friendless girl found that she clung 
to their kindliness. They had been gentle and 
good to her always, so far as they knew. And then, 
when she maintained silence, when young Vigne 
was mentioned, she felt that they thought her cold 
and ungrateful for their interest, and that this view 
of her lack of confidence created a rapidly widen- 
it^ drift in their pleasant friendliness and interest 
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in her. There was always a barrier now, even with 
Joey, and Alice felt her loneliness growing more 
intense every day. All things were going from her, 
one by one ; there would soon be left not one 
whom she could count a friend, she thought, a little 
drearily. It could not be helped, and she would 
never have believed she could have felt it so 
deeply, but thoroughly human, she tried in piteous 
little ways to win back the careless sort of half-affec- 
tion she had had given her in the household, but 
she soon realized that what was gone, was gone. 
They would be outwardly kind and courteous so 
long as she should stay, but they would never care 
for her even the little they had, again. The early 
autumn days took on a strange chill and desolation 
to her. The death of the summer, the growing 
estrangement, the approaching marriage, — all things 
were ending here for her, she felt. She should 
leave behind her in America only the ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit she had tasted. Perhaps for her 
was a new life in a new land. This she wished 
to believe, yet her reason taught her with irrefu- 
table logic, that Ixion chained to his wheel was no 
more hopelessly bound than she to her past. As she 
had told herself before, there might be a future for 
her if she had only less conscience or more. Joseph- 
ine was to be married in the late fall or early winter, 
and was engrossed with her plans. Mrs. Elger was 
frigidly gracious. Mr. Elger seldom was down for 
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more than a few days at a time now, important busi- 
ness keeping him in the city, and when he was at 
Gilead, he was usually out on the bay, or driving from 
morning to night with two or three kindred spirits, 
middle-aged men like himself, who ate, drank, slept, 
talked and thought money. Alice wandered about 
from one empty room to another, in the hours when 
no one seemed to need or want her. She could not 
read. She could not sew. She stood for long 
spaces by the window, looking out on the fading 
lawn, on the sparkling bay, and the waitress coming 
in and going out unnoticed by her, used to look at 
her compassionately and opine to the cook that she 
was sickening for a fever. 

"For I tell you what it is," she said, setting down 
the parlor lamp on the kitchen table. " She don't 
eat enough to keep a bird alive, and she acts as 
stupid-like, don't look or start, no matter how much 
noise I make a-going in the room, and there she 
stands when there's nobody around, just a-looking 
out of them winders, as white as a table-cloth. 
She acts just like father did, before he come down 
with the typhus." 

But Marie the maid who was just going out of the 
kitchen with her mistress' dainty lunch on a tray, 
threw a scornful smile at them. 

" Bah, imbicile ! " she said below her breath. 

A cool delicious nioming came, when Alice asked 
Joey to accompany her on a visit to the priest's 
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nephew. " Come with me," she coaxed, " this air 
will make the blood dance in your veins. Come, 
we have both hardly been out on the lawn for 
two days, and myself, I cannot endure the house 
another moment. I am stifling." 

" Well, we might take the carriage," Joey said 
lazily, from the comer by the blazing hearth, where 
she was curled up with a book. " It*s such a dis- 
tance, I never can walk there, I know I never 
can ! " 

" Ah, Joey, you are just ruining your complexion, 
not taking any exercise ! " said Alice, skilfully ap- 
pealing to Joey's weak point ; she dreaded a long 
lonely walk ; she was weary of her own thoughts. 

" Now Alice, my complexion isn't hurt a bit," 
Joey said, trying to see herself a little anxiously in 
the mirror. " Well, I really would go, only, you 
see, Paul may come in this morning, and then, dear 
me, Alice, it would be so awfully awkward if Father 
Du — what's-his-name should happen to be home, 
a Catholic priest I Why I never spoke to one in my 
life. He looks so solemn, so — so — religious and 
gloomy. I should be afraid he would talk to me 
about being a heretic — isn't that what they call it ? 
Or — exorcise me with holy water. Well, Alice, you 
need not laugh. I'm sure I've read of their doing 
such things to Protestants. Perhaps it was a little 
different, but I'm positive I'm right about the holy 
water, and it would be extremely embarrassing.' 
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" Does Mr. Wolfe talk religion on glaringly inap- 
propriate occasions to strangers, or insist on reading 
the Litany aloud to them ? Why do you fancy 
Father Du Verne would discuss your religious 
beliefs with you? I've been there a number of 
times, and I assure you, I may be a Mohammedan 
or a Fire-Worshipper for all he knows." 

** O Alice, a Mohammedan, what an idea ! " mur- 
mured the literal Joey, deprecatingly, as she curled 
herself even more comfortably among the big cush- 
ions of the Moorish couch, and picked up the vol- 
ume of Edna Lyall, that had been recommended 
to her as *'so sweet and so improving" by Mrs. 
Buckley. 

** Well, I will go some time, I will really, but this 
morning — Don't you want to take the poor boy 
some fruit ? EUen could put up a basket, and I 
should think he would like to read, lying there alone 
all day," she suggested, remembering she was the 
fiancie of a clergyman. ^ These are all Miss Mo- 
lock's, and Amelia Barr's works, and perhaps he's 
never read Charlotte M. Yonge's. I wouldn't take 
him the * Heir of RedcliflFe,' though," she said, "be- 
cause it might make him depressed. They're all 
on the shelf in my room, you know. I'm sure I 
shall be only too glad to lend him anything he 
might fancy. Just choose yourself," she said, open- 
ing her book comfortably. 

Alice smiled and thanked her, and told her she 
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was a very idle girl, and set out alone on her walk, 
unaccompanied by even the literature that was prof- 
fered her. 

Ernest's window was not open, nor did his face 
appear gayly at the pane. After a long time Su- 
zanne opened the door. 

'Ernest was quite ill. Yes, a fever, low and 
malarial, the doctor said, but he might see any one. 
He was lying on the couch. Would she be pleased 
to enter ? ' 

Alice followed her into the low-studded, dark old 
room. Yes, ill, very ill, she thought, as she took the 
hot, wasted fingers in hers, and noted the fever- 
ish nitency of his eyes, the sunken temples, the 
glowing, wasted cheeks, and oh, so glad to see her ; 
he feasted his eyes hungrily on her face, and watched 
her varying expression as though he were fixing 
it in his heart to keep forever. Suzanne came in 
and out, babbling with an old woman's garrulity to 
Alice of her lad's illness, in her broken patois^ that 
Alice found a little hard to understand. He did not 
wish to talk, he preferred rather lying silently, not 
speaking, or very seldom, — only to assure himself it 
was not one of those wild dreams that had haunted 
him of late, and that it was really his divine lady 
who sat there in the autumn sunshine, and not the 
vision, half Alice, half the Mother of God in the pic- 
ture that hung by his bed, that came to him haloed 
in soft radiance at night, and laid a soft, cool hand 
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on his burning eyes. Suzanne's talk ran on, and 
Alice sat in her favorite Gothic chair. She wore a 
dull blue gown, full and loose across the breast, and 
a black jacket, which she had left unbuttoned, and 
her broad-brimmed shade hat lay in her lap. 

She played listlessly with its ribbons with one 
long white hand, and the other, gently curved, hung 
at her side. The soft coil of her hair lay against 
her neck, and in her bosom, between the buttons of 
her gown, were thrust some stiff sprays of golden- 
rod, and one of the ungrateful flowers, careless of its 
sweet abiding place, had dropped on the bare floor. 
Ernest watched it with the cupidity of a miser 
who sees a coin within his reach. " If she only 
would not see it ! " he thought. Yes, then it would 
be his to hide and treasure always, to cover its rough 
stem that had been nearer to her than he could 
think of without a quickening pulse, with tender 
kisses through the long wakeful hours of the night, 
as something his own, to treasure more than any 
thing he possessed or ever should possess on earth. 
How marvellous that it should have fallen, all unno- 
ticed from the others, where they were so snugly 
tucked with the little embroidered handkerchief in 
that sacred place. 

O cruel Fate ! Just when his joy was at its height 
Alice chanced to look down, and stooping, picked 
up the little stem and carelessly thrust it back with 
its sister flowers. 
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Ernest could hardly speak in his great disappoint- 
ment. She would never have known, and it would 
have been so much, so much to him ! He turned 
his face to the window to hide the flush that he felt 
was crossing it. 

Alice rose tenderly and bent over him. ** Cannot 
I give you your medicine ? It is that you want, is it 
not ? " for she thought he was looking for the bottle 
that stood on the window-ledge. 

" If you will," he said timidly, and then for a 
blessed moment she almost raised him in her strong 
young arms, as she arranged his pillows. The bright 
head fell back weakly on them. To be this at nine- 
teen I he thought. How could he speak any more 
except to pray to die ? To be this, and only this for 
so long as he lived. To be this, — and to love ! 
For in his veins ran the blood of the wayward, pas- 
sionate Elise, his mother, who left all that could 
make life a long holiday, for her false lover. True, 
he had vowed never to fall into this dream, but when 
one is young one might as well vow to keep the tide 
at ebb, or that it shall be fair weather to-morrow as 
to vow to bar out love. One might as well swear 
that his heart shall never throb the quicker, come 
what may, as that it shall not beat to breaking for 
perhaps the next fair woman that he sets his eyes 
on. 

" Can I not do something else for you ? Tell 
me ! " said the sweetest voice in the world to him. 
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He had closed his eyes and Alice fancied he was in 
pain. He opened them and looked into the brown, 
compassionate ones bent on his. 

" Yes, I wish you might kill me," he whispered. 

The tears stood in her eyes now. " Poor Ernest ! 
Is the pain so dreadful ? " she asked tremulously. 

" I think lately it will all be over soon, Made- 
moiselle ! " he replied with a look of hope. " I am 
more sure every day." 

She stood gazing down sadly at the upturned face, 
with the tears glittering on her cheeks. What could 
one say ? What was this life but- a crushed and 
ruined thing at the best ? Yet she turned her face 
aside, and laid her hand gently on the short golden 
curls. He was so young ! She wondered if he 
had ever dreamed what life meant to others of his 
years ; if he ever guessed vaguely at the strong 
thrill of love that runs in young veins as naturally 
as the sap coursing through the green tree-trunk, of 
kiss and embrace, and sweet quarrel, and even love's 
sadness, that is better than other joys ? Perhaps 
it would be best for him to die before he learned 
through book, or song, or story, of all that he must 
forego, and as yet, cloistered almost, with only the 
companionship of the grave priest and the old 
nurse, of course he comprehended nothing except 
in the dimmest sense, of the chill and colorless 
existence that he must drag out. She thought 
all this with heart-breaking pity, as she stood look- 
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ing up at the strange, old print of St. Agnes 
with her lamb, on the wall over Ernest's couch, 
and her fingers lingered tenderly among the soft 
curls that no sweetheart would ever touch timidly, 
and rested on the hot white forehead that the lips 
of love would never press with speechless joy, fair 
and manly as it was. 

Ernest lay very still. She did not know that 
beneath the shawl fiung over him his hands were 
clenched until the nails left cruel, purple marks on 
the soft palms unhardened by work or boyish sports. 
She did not know that it was another fierceness than 
fever that made the blue veins in the temples throb 
so madly beneath her cool pink finger-tips, that 
a pure and holy flame of passion was refining and 
burning away the tortured young body. God was 
good, he thought. She had not been repelled by his 
infirmities. She had touched him, for him those 
sparkling tears had hung on the long lashes. He 
could never hate and loathe himself and his deform- 
ity quite the same again, for she had touched him. 
No miracle of healing, no tale of the Virgin of 
Lourdes could seem more wonderful than that her 
hand was playing gently with his hair, and anon 
soothing the fierce pain in his head by its tender 
coolness. 

And then he started and opened his eyes anx- 
iously, with a fear of its unreality. Through the 
long nights he had dreamed such a dream, and 
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opening his glad eyes, had found only the cruel 
darkness with the squares of dim light at the win- 
dows through which he could see the black boughs 
of the lilac, and further up, the twinkling white stars 
laughing down at his folly. And then he had tried 
to say a prayer, and had stifled his groans in his 
pillow, and had kept himself wakeful lest he should 
have the wild dream and the bitter awakening 
again. O long, long nights ! Was not this too, the 
old dream from which he should waken to hear the 
crickets crying out in the grass and to see the room 
shrouded in the damp darkness of early morning ? 
to hear the clock in his uncle's study striking once 
or twice with sad muffled tone through the thick 
wall? 

The tender, cooing voice spoke softly in his ear. 
" It is so late, I must go now. I will come again 
very soon. Try and get better, so that when I 
come again I may find you sitting up once more. 
I'll come surely soon." 

He only opened his eyes and looked earnestly up 
in her face. She smiled tenderly down at him, then 
with a last hand pressure, she was gone. Suzanne 
had clattered back to the kitchen, and Ernest was 
left alone again. 

The room, in its misplaced chairs, the table-cover 
a little awry, a scent of violets in the air, seemed to 
retain the traces of his visitor. He leaned on his 
elbow and looked sadly about, his eyes dwelt long- 
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ingly on the Gothic chair, — her chair. Oh God, 
how empty, how empty it all was now ! He looked 
down ; against his pillow lay a little scented white 
slip of linen, ruffled and creased. He took it up 
reverently with shining, incredulous eyes. What 
would a bit of blossom, that would have withered 
treat it never so carefully, have been compared to 
this, her handkerchief ? Alice was one of those 
careless people who are always losing their little 
belongings so it was not by any means so strange, so 
wonderful, as the poor lad thought, but he deemed 
it a special work of grace. The saints did not for- 
get him, then ! He spread it out with trembling 
fingers. Across one corner three tiny initials were 
embroidered, the letters that stood for her dear 
name. He pressed them to his lips ; he laid the soft 
folds against his cheek with infinite tenderness. But 
some one might come. Suzanne might return, and it 
was almost time for his uncle to come back to his 
dinner. He folded it, hesitated for one moment to 
gloat over it, the treasure that he might keep always 
under his pillow, waking to touch it with sleepy 
groping fingers, going back to slumber in peace, 
feeling it close and safe beneath his cheek ; he 
paused a moment, recalling where it had been 
warmly tucked among the flower-stems, and then 
with a shiver of mingled awe, and reverence, and 
delight, he thrust his hand in his bosom, and laid 
the soft little folds against his heart, that throbbed 
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with inDOcent, painful pleasure. It had been so 
close to her, and his life was so nearly done ! 
Surely if it were a sin, — and it was so very sweet 
that perhaps it were, — yet surely, God and the 
saints would forgive ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The betrothed couple were more gregarious in 
their tastes than is usual under the circumstances. 
They enjoyed being together for an occasional half 
hour of lover's talk and caresses, but Joey, pretty 
as she was, could not help being prosaic even in 
her tenderness, and Wolfe, while not especially ori- 
ginal, had felt the charm once in his life of being 
entwined by the fancies of a brilliant mind ; of 
having his rather commonplace remarks translated 
into something far brighter than he had thought 
to say, which elevated him pleasingly in his own 
estimarion. 

Josephine could never minister to his vanity in 
this subtle way, and though he had the sensuous 
delight of the eye in feeling that her beauty would 
be his, he could not help missing with irritation, 
and knowing be should always miss, a subtle some- 
thing that he had been capable of appreciating, and 
that had made his former love-episode all that love 
can be on earth. 

His nature, with its supreme weakness and self- 
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indulgence was not essentially coarse in fibre. 
Although he was a splendid animal, a soulless 
beauty left him vaguely dissatisfied. Incapable of 
much originality of expression, he was fond of it in 
others. He admired that combination of mental 
power, intense passions, cynicism and languid grace 
that this century sometimes produces in a woman's 
form, a thing as essentially of to-day as our new 
inventions. He wanted to be mentally as well as 
physically charmed. It was tiresome to see only lit- 
tle pink blushes, pretty smiles, placid acquiescence. 
It was disagreeable to have this good but dull young 
girl bring her spotless little conscience to him, and 
expect him to do what she hazily called " help her 
to grow better." He found her calm asseverations 
that she loved him very much, became monotonous 
when she always used the same terms to tell him so. 
It was impossible for anyone to be more amiable, 
and desirous of pleasing him than Joey. She would 
make an excellent wife for him, — or for anybody. 
Alice had stormed sometimes, though rarely, and 
he had looked on fascinated and without under- 
standing ; perhaps it would be at some careless word 
she had misinterpreted, and he had seen her white 
with anger, her voice low and intense, trembling, 
and after a flood of incomprehensible tears, her 
eyes shining through the moisture, paler and lovelier 
than before, and bewitched with her charm, he had 
adored her more than ever, and again, beneath their 
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heavy drooping lids those same eyes had told their 
love with such eloquence as to make all spoken 
words seem clumsy and bungling. He could hardly 
fancy her, sitting by him peacefully, as Joey did, 
remarking that she loved him in the same tone that 
she used a moment later to tell him she had bought 
a new tennis racquet. 

He sat beside her in a peculiarly irritated, sulky 
mood in the afternoon of the day Alice had visited 
Ernest. She had on an ugly gown, her hair, drawn 
into a knot h la Chinoise, was unbecoming ; he won- 
dered that he ever thought her pretty. She was slowly 
embroidering a linen tea-cloth, on a tiny stand. At 
her side was a pile of bright silks and she occasion- 
ally wrinkled her low forehead in an anxious search 
for a shade. Wolfe was lounging in an easy chair 
with a magazine in his hand. He had been looking 
for an article to read aloud, and had found none to 
suit him. It would have been impossible for him 
to like anything ever written in his present mood ; 
he had hardly spoken for half an hour. He had 
not recovered from his anger at Mr. Carheart's un- 
pleasant blunder, and always influenced by other 
people's opinions he could but look at her dumbly, 
and ask himself if he had not been a fool. Money 
and position were a necessity when he married, but 
would Edith Billingsgate or Mary Van Pelt have 
been so wearisome in the long run ? His success 
emboldened him to believe he might easily have 
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married either of thera. He had been too doubt- 
ful of himself, too grateful. Handsome, young, a 
clerg)rman — he need not have been in such haste. 
Edith was far handsomer, brighter in every way ; 
Mary Van Pelt had as much money and her family 
was one of the oldest in New York. 

"What is the matter, Paul? You've hardly 
spoken to me for twenty minutes," Josephine said, 
in a slightly aggrieved tone. 

He turned his head guiltily. " You seem so 
busy, I thought I would not interrupt." 

" Do you dislike my working ? I know it fidgets 
some people to watch one embroider, but you said 
you liked to see a woman sew, you know." 

Dear little thimble, and strip of soft white work ! 
He saw them as they had used to lay, thrown down 
at his coming on the crimson table-cover in that 
dreary room, in the bright circle of lamp light. 
" No, no, embroider on," he said smiling, and rising 
restlessly. 

He walked about the room, his hands clasped 
behind his back, stopping to look at the various 
pictures and ornaments with minute attention. He 
took up a folding photograph case from the top of a 
cabinet. His own^ face, dark and handsome looked 
back at him from one compartment, the full lips 
half parted in a smile, the eager, conscious eyes, the 
crisp wave of short hair on the temple. Ah, there 
was a vignette of Alice. How odd he had never 
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seen it before. But it was not good, he decided, 
the eyes were too audacious, and the rest of the face 
too like a mask, almost insolent in its impenetrabil- 
ity of expression. If the lips could speak, they 
looked as they would say, ** I defy you to read me." 

But Wolfe had read, or thought he had. He set 
down the leather case, and picked up a little Dres- 
den shepherdess, that stood beside it. Josephine 
laid two skeins of silk side by side on her knee, and 
compared them, with her eyes meditatively half 
closed. The clock ticked dreamily in the silence. 
Presently the click of high heels sounded cheerily 
on the stairs. It was Alice. Wolfe set the little 
simpering shepherdess back in her place, and turned, 
as Joey looked up from her work. 

She came in with all the freshness of a newly made 
toilet, shining hair in its heavy knot, a quaint Jap- 
anese tea-gown all sprawling leaves on a China blue 
ground enveloping her in its broad heavy folds. 
Out of the loose enormous sleeves her arms shone 
white and soft, the slender throat rose from its wrap- 
pings of crape, like ivory. She had a great pile of 
music clasped against her breast, and Wolfe thought 
•he had never seen her so lovely. 

"Do stay with us, Alice, we are as dull as can 
be," Joey said, as she threaded her needle, " Sing 
us something, will not you ? " 

Alice caught the flame of Wolfe's eyes ; the spirit 
of Perversity entered into her. A woman will give a 
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man her very soul, will make her life one long hell for 
him without a thought except that she is blest in 
having anything to sacrifice to him, will never look 
or speak reproach, but ten to one there will come 
an hour when she cannot resist torturing him with 
little needle-pricks, though she would lay down her 
life to gain him a pleasure. Such an hour had come 
to Alice, and she could not withstand its opportuni- 
ties. 

" You must be dull indeed if you feel that my 
singing will entertain you," she said, laying the music 
on the piano. She really had very little voice, it 
was the manner almost solely, the beautiful enuncia- 
tion that gave her singing a certain charm. " But I 
will if you like," though she sank into a chair as she 
said it. " Did your friends return on Monday ? " 
she asked Wolfe. 

" Yes, Carheart went back on the early train," he 
replied, with a flush. He felt a dogged desire to 
hurt them both by repeating Mr. Carheart's blunder. 

" He related some very nice things of your semi- 
nary life," she went on agreeably, with a pensive 
little smile. " I'm afraid you have never told us 
what a favorite you were with the professors. There* 
is no good of being modest now-a-days. Why did 
not you tell us — has he told you, Joey ? — that you 
took the Dr. Taylor Prize, and that you spent your 
evenings studjdng, when ever so many of the men 
went out in society, and that " 
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" Oh, please,** — said Wolfe, pleadingly. He was 
quite sure that Carheart had only talked of Himself. 
Who could tell what a woman might say with such 
a laugh in her eyes ? 

" But I really think it unkind of you, when poor 
Joey would like to hear all about your student life. 
I am sure it is only natural. Why, if I were Joey,** — 
she clasped her arms inside the loose sleeves com- 
fortably, and settled herself in the chair, — "if I 
were Joey, I should ask you all kinds of questions ; 
how your room looked, and if you dined in Com- 
mons, and all about your friends, and if you were 
lonely at first, and all about the dry books you 
studied evenings, and" — Her head was thrown 
back on the soft cushion, she was watching him 
with lovely, malicious dimples. Joey smiled placidly 
as she put in delicate stitches. Wolfe looked at 
Alice. How ought one to stop a cruel red mouth 
like that ? Would he not like to snatch the little 
Japanese figure in his arms, and crush the lovely, 
mocking lips with kisses ? The great soft folds 
over the breast were stirring with her silent laugh- 
ter, and now she was putting a lazy white hand in 
the big twisted sash about her waist. 

" Yes, really, I've meant to ask you more about 
your seminary life, Paul," Joey said, absently, hold- 
ing her work at arm's length to get the effect of a 
yellow flower she had just finished. " (I'm almost 
sorry I didn't use the orange color, Alice, what do 
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you think ?) Do tell us about it. I so wish you had 
had your photograph taken in your cap and gown. It 
would have been very picturesque. I'm sure it was 
becoming," she said, with an amiable little smile, 
looking at him with her head on one side, exactly 
as she had looked at the yellow flower in Ken- 
sington stitch. 

" Oh, there's nothing interesting to tell," Wolfe 
replied, turning over the sheets of music on the 
piano. "You've seen the buildings and the grounds. 
It's very much like any other college in some ways, 
a good deal of grind about it. They all studied 
pretty well. Some of the fellows went in for the 
prizes. I do not know of anything entertaining about 
it, recitations, and lectures and chapel, — that was 
pretty much the whole of it." 

" Dear me, how very stupid it sounds," said 
Alice. " And did you not all get very attached to 
the place, and hate the thought of leaving those 
pretty old vine-covered buildings ? It must have 
seemed especially like home to you, if you were so 
good and studious, cramming for your Dr. Taylor 
Prize — wasn't that the name of it ? — and never 
going out into the world. You must positively have 
lived the life of an eremite," she said, with a glance 
of reverential admiration. " I wonder that your 
health did not give out," she added, pensively. 

" Yes, so do I," chimed in Joey. ** I dare say you 
didn't take the least care of yourself, either. You 
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are so thoughtless about your health, Paul ! Poor 
fellows, I suppose they all nearly wore themselves 
out with study. And then the thought of their 
future responsibilities ! It must have been almost 
solemn, living among fifty or sixty with such bur- 
dens of future responsibilities resting on them," she 
said reflectively, laying her work on her knee. " I 
suppose they spent a great deal of their spare time 
in the chapel, trying to prepare themselves for it.*' 

" Of course," affirmed Alice. " And then, just 
think, Joey, I imagine evenings they sat in their 
cold, cheerless rooms, surrounded by their books, 
writing sermons, and meditating, and studying 
until the small hours of the morning. Why, I can 
almost see you there, Mr. Wolfe," she said, glancing 
up at him with a little laugh. 

" I thought you were going to sing for us," said 
Wolfe, holding out a sheet of music invitingly. 

He felt sure he should go quietly over to the 
great chair in which the languid little figure was 
reclining in its dull blue folds, and clutch the soft 
white throat, or stop the slow smile with kisses. 
She must not go on ; he could not endure it. 

Alice rose and came to the piano. "Will you 
turn for me ? " she asked gently, looking up in his 
^^ fierce eyes wonderingly. She selected a song from 

\^ the straggling heap and sat down to the piano. 

It was a quaint old English tune, full of flour- 
'f ishes and quavers, well suited to the words which 
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were as odd as the tune, and both had been begged 
for, times without number by the men who had been 
fortunate enough to hear Alice sing it in her soft, 
childish voice, with an inimitable little drawl to the 
words, and an expression that made it worth half 
the prime donne's performances, the men swore 
among themselves. The audacity of attempting to 
sing with that small compass, and baby voice was 
an added charm, they averred. It was deliciously 
insolent of her. 

I stood in my Garden, 

The Paths were white with Dew. 
" Come in, Sweet Heart," my Lover Cried, 

" Lest thou ahouldst wet thy Shoe 1" 
Well-a-day ! 
— All among the Roses, 

" Come in, Sweet Heatl," my Lover Cried, 
' ' Lest thou sbouldst wet thy Shoe 1 " 

I mocked when he called me. 

The Flowers he trampled throagh. 

" Nay. Sweet, I'll bear thee in my Arms, 

Lest thou shouldst wel thy Shoe." 

Lact-a-Day ! 

— Al! among the Roses, 

He Kissed me, while he carried me 
Lest I should wet my Shoe ! 

' Thank you, dear," Joey said, when she had fin- 
ed. " I do love that old song." 
She had moved closer to the window iti the fading 
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light and she could not see her lover's face. Neither 
could Alice, but she had felt him touch a bit of her 
dress, and she rose from the piano rather quickly. 
Why should he hold the end of her sash humbly 
and stealthily, not guessing she knew it, when she 
had only wished to annoy him, to flout him ? 

*' Sing something else," he said, huskily. ** Sing 
something else ; will you not ? " 

" Impossible," she replied, going back to her seat. 
" I have decided not to call my vocal performances 
songs any more, by the by. I think that a recita- 
tion with accompaniment describes them better. 
It rouses no false hopes in my audience, and it is 
so accurate. I like to be accurate for once in a 
way." 

'* Well, I am sure you are," rejoined Joey, encour- 
agingly. " Papa says he never knew any one give 
better descriptions than you. And you know how 
methodical you are about accounts, and all that." 

" It is only stern necessity that forces me to set 
down the pennies. I should love being extrava- 
gant," she replied with a shrug. 

" Do you know, Alice, I believe you really enjoy 
making yourself seem worse than you are. It is so 
odd. Most girls do just the opposite," commented 
Josephine gravely. 

Wolfe had seated himself by the other window, 
and w^ scowling out at the lawn where a fat gar- 
dener was trotting about leisurely, raking half a 
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dozen leaves together on the grass, and pausing fre- 
quently to wipe his face, as though fatigued by the 
exercise. Guja, Joey's pet pug, who labored under 
the same difficulties of flesh and indolence re- 
garded him compassionately from a cushion on the 
porch, with an occasional yawn of ennui. Wolfe 
leaned out and made an unsuccessful dive at Guja's 
collar, but Guja moved languidly out of reach and 
wrinkled his tough, black little nose with an expres- 
sion of bored inquiry. 

" Ugly little beast/' remarked Wolfe, drawing in 
his head. 

'* Paul ! How can you ! " cried his fiancee re- 
proachfully. "Darling Guja! You know he is 
getting old, and hates being disturbed. I must 
bring him in ; it is too late for him to be there." 
And she threw down her work, and went out on 
the porch. 

Wolfe did not offer to get him for her, he only 
sat sulkily watching her ; he shared the usual mascu- 
line hatred for seeing a woman devoted to dogs and 
cats, and he saw her with distaste bringing the fat 
sprawling pet in her arms. Guja put out a small 
red tongue lazily and licked his mistress' round 
cheek to her great amusement. 

" Bad Guja ! " she said, giving him an admonitory 
pat on his round, putty-colored belly, and he re- 
plied by a luxurious yawn that stretched his ugly 
mouth to amazing proportions. When she saw the 
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expression of her lover's face, however, she dropped 
Guja quickly on the sofa. He was much too well- 
bred a dog to exhibit vulgar resentment, but he 
wore an air of wounded dignity for some moments 
that was far from unbecoming to his particular 
style of ugliness. Joey ran coaxingly up to Wolfe, 
and laid her head caressingly against his arm. 

" Paul, are you vexed with me ? What is the 
matter ? Or does your head ache ? " she asked 
anxiously. She raised her face invitingly to his. 

He turned away pettishly. " There's nothing the 
matter. It simply makes me ill to see that brute 
licking your face. I — yes, I have a headache, — 
I've had one all the afternoon. I'm not vexed, — 
certainly not. I will be in to-morrow some time. 
I have to write a sermon to-night. I think I had 
better not stay to dinner. I want to lie down and 
get rid of my headache." 

He put his arm about her and brushed her fore- 
head with his lips. Alice had gone into the hall, 
and was looking in the heaped up silver tray for 
some one's card, apparently. She did not turn as 
he went out, nor did he attempt to make any 
adieux. 

She went slowly back into the drawing-room. 
Joey was laying her work away neatly, and she 
raised a calm face to Alice's. 

'' Is it not too bad that Paul has a sermon to write, 
with such a headache ! Did not you notice how 
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pale he was? And just a little — well, — irritable from 
the pain, all the aftemoon. I am so sorry I did not 
find out he felt ill before ; I could have given him 
some atropine, but he was in such a hurry, and he is 
so unselfish when he suffers, he does not like any 
one to be worried. Do you think he was very 
vexed about Guja? Poor Guja, I always thought 
he was fond of him. I suppose he must have felt 
it heartless when he was suflfering, for me to be pet- 
ting a dog, but then, when he comes to recall that I 
did not know he had a headache at that time," she 
went on, brightening, "of course he cannot blame 
me. Now, can he ? " 

" I should think not," Alice replied, absently. 
It was almost twilight. " Shall we go up to dress 
now ? " she asked. 

"Yes, I suppose it is quite time," Joey replied, 
and added with a sigh. " If I had only giveo him 
some atropine ! — or a bromide powder." 




CHAPTER XV. 

Ernest failed steadily from day to day, his 
strength consumed by the fever that each hour 
made deep inroads on his vitality. The village doc- 
tor came not once, but twice, or oftener, every day. 
He shook his head as he noted the great emacia- 
tion, the crimson of the thin cheeks, the brightness 
of the eyes that sometimes wandered in delirium or 
were closed from weariness in their sunken orbits. 
He was a kind old man, but accustomed to the stolid- 
ity of the villager, who almost always took the news 
that he must lose a child or a wife in silence, — with 
grief at heart perhaps, but in silence, and so, after 
examining his patient carefully one day, he told 
Father Du Verne he would like to speak with him, 
and on being shown into the rude study, he pro- 
ceeded to say without much circumlocution, that 
humanly speaking there was no hope for the boy. 
He was totally unprepared for the inarticulate gasp, 
the betrayal of agony in face and feature as the 
priest clutched his arm, to prevent himself from 
falling. 
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" Not die ! — you cannot mean that ! " he whia- 
pered with white dry lips and starting eyes, 

" Sit down sir, sit down," the old man said, pro- 
fessionally peering through his spectacles and fear- 
ing a swoon. He could not have guessed that this 
silent, taciturn pnest, whose face and form gave the 
impression of strength to bear trouble, would yield 
to grief like a woman. 

Father Du Verne sank in a chair by the desk, and 
buried his face in his bands. Doctor Selden brushed 
the crown of his hat assiduously, and with some em- 
barrassment. 

" Yes, I should have asked for a consultation, 
only the case was perfectly simple, and I saw it 
was hopeless some days ago. You see, when a 
patient is enfeebled by lack of exercise for years, 
and — ah, I would say — it is next to impossible to 
hope for good results in an illness of this order. The 
treatment need only be palliative now ; if he suffers 
I have left a mixture to be administered. In short, 
I fear there is nothing more we can do, sir, nothing 
more — we — can do. It is better, of course, that I 
should prepare you for an event which is certain to 
take place in the course of two or three days, and — 
it may be sooner, it may be sooner," the doctor 
droned on monotonously. 

Father Du Veme did not raise his head or reply, 

" I will call again this evening," the old man con- 
tinued on bis way to the door, and very desirous to 
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get out. — " Don't trouble to rise, — Good-day, good- 
day," and he was gone. 

Father Du Verne looked dully into the bright, 
sunshiny morning. The very scrub-oaks across the 
road looked gay, and every leaf glistened in the sun. 
The doctor was untying his horse briskly, with the 
air of a man who has got an unpleasant duty off his 
mind. He climbed into the buggy clumsily, he was 
heavy and well over sixty "years, and the fat little 
gray mare threw up her head and trotted off with a 
good will. In a cobweb in the comer of the win- 
dow a tiny fly was entangled, its frail little wings 
wound about with the white threads. Father Du 
Verne carefully released it, and laid it on the win- 
dow sill, watching with apparent interest its attempts 
to rid itself of every particle of the web. Then he 
noticed a light layer of dust on the desk. Well, 
well, Suzanne was getting old and blind, he must 
see to his study himself. She had added work now 
that Ernest was ill, — but he would soon be better. 
No, he would never be better, he was going to die, 
the doctor said. Memory, dulled for a moment by 
the awful and unexpected shock came back with 
fresh agony. No use to try to cheat himself, he 
knew. It was true, his darling was lying in the next 
room dying. As he looked about the room as if in 
mute, dull appeal from the anguish that held him in 
bonds, it seemed to him as though the quiet cham- 
ber mocked him in its peaceful order. Yet bow 
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many hours of silent suffering he had passed in it, 
hours of shame and self scorn, mixed with rebellious 
doubts if he had done well in stretching a rigorous 
life on the wheel of a round of petty duties, hours 
when he had besieged heaven with prayers for the 
internal peace that was denied him, long lethargic 
hours, when he had sat benumbed and exhausted 
with mental 'conflict, dumbly gazing out on the 
monotonous landscape, and after these periods of 
suffering he had stepped across the narrow hall-way, 
and found distraction from care ; love, and a living 
interest in life in the deformed, precious person of 
his adopted child. Only a few more days, perhaps 
only a few more hours ! And he was spending mo- 
ments away from that dear bed-side. 

He hurried into the other room to look with new 
eyes upon the sight of the lad's suffering that had so 
filled him with impotent grief before, and that was 
now invested with a new dignity. It would so soon 
be over ! 

The old woman sat patiently by the bed, withered 
and elf-like, waving a huge palm-leaf fan to keep the 
flies away, bending over now and then to straighten 
the white coverlet that the large emaciated hand 
wandered feebly over for hours, picking and pulling 
at the surface aimlessly, with that terrible movement 
of the dying. His eyes, looking enormous in his thin 
and changed face, showed low but constant delirium. 
He had lain so a long time, muttering continually in 
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a faint, husky voice only half intelligible sentences, 
occasionally having a conscious moment, in which 
he would beg for water, always water, and then go 
back to the low, dull murmuring again, and the 
vacant, bewildered expression. Sometimes he raised 
himself with much difficulty on his elbow, and one 
could see the great bones of his powerful neck look- 
ing as if the skin were stretched over them. Some- 
times he would look all along the bare boards of the 
floor with wandering eyes, that seemed to forget 
what they sought, and then he would fall back ex- 
hausted among the pillows, and the thin, hot hand 
would begin picking afresh at the coverlet. 

And so when the priest came to stand by the bed 
with compressed lips and deeply furrowed brow, he 
found no slightest recognition of his presence. Yes, 
the end was written plainly enough on that sharp- 
ened face. Into the priest's mind came the memory 
of no consoling words, but only the stem decree ; 
" From him who hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." 

Suzanne's heart was filled to overflowing for the 
dear master who had been her nursling too, from 
whose hand she had received the Divine Food, the 
strong man whose race was only half run, while she 
and this youngling were both so near to happy 
rest. If she could only have spoken her sympathy ! 
'' It is sad to be dull, and scant of speech and 
unlettered now," she thought, with dim yearning. 
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" If one could only say what is in one's mind ! But 
the words never come aright when one is ignorant. 
I should make it sorer if I tried." And so she kept 
silence, only, when he passed her, with bowed head 
and tearless eyes, and white, convulsed face, she 
raised the limp hand hastily to her withered lips 
with a gesture of tender reverence, and a hot tear 
burnt it like fire. That was all, for she was only an 
ignorant old peasant, but perhaps it was not more 
futile than philosophic words of consolation, and she 
mumbled Aves for him for an hour. It was all she 
could do, she thought, yet she loved them both 
with the blind, faithful devotion of an animal that can 
only look up into its suffering master's eyes, yearn- 
ingly and dumbly, and perhaps crouch against his 
feet, or lie across his threshold, suffering too, but 
mute. Yes, she could do more than that ; she could 
watch tirelessly by the sick boy's bed, never think- 
ing of her years, or her own feebleness, but only 
that the hand might be ready to supply any want 
instantly, that the arms might support the weary 
worn frame, that the eyes might not close in an 
unguarded moment of sleep. Father Du Verne 
had wished to remain nights with the boy since he 
had grown more feeble, but Suzanne would never 
permit it. It was of no avail to oppose her, for 
respectfully but firmly she declared she would stay 
too, in any event, so he might as well take his rest. 
She knew that all his strength would be needed 
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when he learned what she had known for days, that 
her nursling must go. She lived a beautiful life in 
those days, of loving toil. With all her nights of 
watching and anxiety, she worked at odd moments 
through the day when the priest would sit by Ernest, 
that he might miss none of his accustomed small 
comforts, and that the frugal fare might be made as 
tempting as usual by her skill in cooking. It was 
not a pretty picture of a martyr for a sentimentalist 
to contemplate; a dull, wrinkled old peasant woman, 
enfeebled by age and a life of toil and sorrow, spend- 
ing days of labor and nights of watching until soul 
and body seemed hardly able to cling together, 
but it was as lovely in its wholeness of self-abnega- 
tion as an act of sacrifice can be, and perhaps the 
saints she clamored to, though they did not always 
reply to her prayers recognized in her a real though 
uDcanonized sister, and prophesied to each other, 
" She shall sit high among us, one day before long." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Josephine tapped at Alice's door one morning 
with a note in her hand. " Mrs. Flatte has just sent 
this," she said, entering, and finding Alice at her 
table writing a letter. " The man is waiting for an 
answer. It's rather warm, but I suppose we might 
go/' she proceeded, placidly seating herself, and 
talking continuously as Alice read that Mrs. Flatte 
hoped Miss Elger and her friend would come over 
about eleven for tennis. She would be so glad, for 
Miss Holland of Washington was staying with her, 
and she was very anxious for Miss Elger to meet her, 
and they must be sure to stop to lunch. This and 
much more in a large, sprawling hand, that firmly 
believed itself to be English. 

" Well ? " said Alice, interrogatively, as she laid it 
down. 

Joey had fluttered over to the dressing-table, and 
was examining herself minutely in the glass. " Oh 
Alice ! " she exclaimed in tones of heartfelt grief. 
" My nose is crimson— on the tip I It's that wretched 
boat, — I don't mean the boat, of course, but going 
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out in it yesterday ! I am a guy, a perfect guy ! 
You know who that Miss Holland is, Secretary 
Holland's daughter, one of the greatest belles in 
Washington last winter. Dear me, I do not want to 
meet her looking like a Judy I And my white serge 
will just make my nose redder than it is now. Isn't 
it hideous ? " And she ran across to Alice, and pre- 
sented her face with beseeching eyes, to her amused 
scrutiny. 

** It's not at all bad," affirmed Alice, suppressing 
a yawn, " just a little pink, you know." 

" Well, now what shall I do ? " asked Joey 
anxiously. " Do you think she will notice it ? 
Sunburn and tan all over are nice, but just on one's 
nose^ it gives one such a — a dissipated look ! " 

" As though you could look dissipated if you 
tried ! " 

** But I know the white serge will throw it out. I 
think I will wear the light gray. Would that be 
better ? " 

" Decidedly," agreed Alice, leaning back luxuri- 
ously, and clasping her hands behind her neck. 
She was used to half hours of palpitating indecision 
over matters as important as this, and she was 
too indolent to accelerate the crisis by urgent advice. 
She only watched Josephine languidly through her 
half-closed eyes, and wondered vaguely how it 
would feel to care so intensely about little things. 
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" Not that I should like a red nose myself," she 
reflected. 

" Do not you think," she remarked at length, 
after Joey had studied the offending feature in a 
hand-glass, and in various lights, and had gone 
through alternating stages of hopefulness, disgust, 
belief in the efficacy of an application of poudre 
de riz and subsequent despair, — " Do not you think 
you had better decide ? Because if you do not, we 
may as well take the man with us if we go, to 
announce us, for he will not have time to get there 
with a reply. We shall just follow on his heels." 

" Of course, I quite forgot him ! " Joey declared, 
" Had I better write a note ? " — half-way to the 
door she paused to ask, " Or would you just send 
back a message ? Yes, a message would be better. 
It takes so long to write. Now hurry, Alice, there's 
a darling." 

Alice indulged in the yawn she had been politely 
keeping back, and smiled as she reflected that she 
would probably have to wait half an hour for Joey, 
when the door re-opened and Joey thrust her little 
dark head in again, after a hurried knock. " Now, 
you lazy girl, you have not begun yet ! " she cried 
reproachfully, finding Alice in the same comforta- 
ble attitude as a moment before. " I just came back 
to ask you if we had better walk over. Do you 
think it will be too warm ? What do you think ? 
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You see it will take John some time to get the dog- 
cart, and as we are in such a hurry " 

** You had better give the man the message," 
finished Alice, laughing. "O let us walk, by all 
means, and be about it," and she sprang from the 
chair and began her toilette. 

It was rather a warm walk to the Flattes', even 
in the comfort of a tennis gown, and poor Joey's 
nose was much pinker than she knew, happily, 
when they went up the path. 

The huge dull-green Queen Anne mansion even 
looked hot, and the great lawn had turned dingy 
and scorched in spite of the efforts of three garden- 
ers. It was gay enough, though, with late flowers, 
and the veranda was fairly embedded in rich scar- 
let salvia and geranium. 

" I never can see why our flowers give out so early," 
Joey was saying, covetously looking at the masses of 
red. " I fancy that papa isn't strict enough with 
the man. Oh, Mrs. Flatte, good morning," as she 
perceived her hostess on the veranda. " We are 
admiring your good fortune with your flowers. 
How gorgeous they are for so late." 

" Good morning, dear. Good morning. Miss Moir. 
Yes, they are really finer than early in the season," 
she admitted with satisfaction. " The young people 
are in the music room, and as my head troubles me 
slightly I am enjoying it out here, but we will go in." 
15 
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Faint sounds of laughter and echoes of college- 
songs were wafted out on the air. Joey gave a 
furtive look at her nose in the mirror in the wide 
hall, as the two girls followed Mrs. Flattens large 
figure into the music room. Jacky Vigne and three 
or four other young men in tennis suits and blazers 
were hanging over the piano, and a mass of music 
littered the chairs and floor. Kitty Billingsgate was 
looking through a collection of songs with the book 
held close to her pale, near-sighted eyes, so close 
that she appeared to be reading with her nose by 
the sense of touch, and Miss Holland, large and 
blonde, in a marvellous flannel gown of Redfem's, 
was playing accompaniments. She was a trifle 
spoiled by an amount of admiration calculated to 
turn the sagest young head. She knew every one 
of social note in this country, she believed ; she 
was inclined to be patronizing, but every man 
adored her. She might be rude to them, she might 
snub them outrageously, they only turned the other 
cheek meekly to her blows. No one could quite 
say why she was so popular. A great many girls 
were handsomer, and had as bewitchingly beautiful 
figures as the fine one in the light gown that was 
cunningly made to display its lovely curves. Many 
averred it was her supreme belief in herself and her 
charms that magnetized others into the same opin- 
ion, but from whatever cause, she was certainly the 
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great attraction wherever she appeared, and Kitty 
Billingsgate was raging internally behind the covers 
of " Yale Songs." 

She vented a little of her anger in an insolent nod 
to Alice, and a cool " how d'ye do " to Joey. Miss 
Holland bowed sweetly with the large self-posses- 
sion that had made her view herself privately as an 
ideal mistress of the "White House." "What a 
credit I should be to the nation ! " she thought 
sadly. But the President was, unfortunately, mar- 
ried. 

"The court is in very good order, I believe," 
Mrs. Flatte said, amiably. " Esther dear, did you 
find your racquet ? " 

Yes, Miss Holland had found it, and they all 
went out together, laughing and talking merrily. 
Mrs. Flatte took her soft draperies and her huge 
pink sunshade over to the rustic seat under the elm, 
and prepared to feel a mild interest in the contest. 
She never played herself, but to keep up with these 
things seemed a hold on youth, so she learned the 
technicalities of tennis as she had persistently read 
French poetry and German philosophy. She often 
longed wistfully to play, but she had sense enough 
to fancy herself in the proper costume for it with 
a shudder, and to realize that calm and dignity 
was the best role for an ever increasing embonpoint. 
She beckoned to Joey. 
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" I have just sent a note to Mr. Wolfe," she said, 
sweetly. " I fancy he will be over presently." 

She had resigned herself gracefully to accept the 
inevitable, as should an exemplary matron of thirty- 
eight, whose rector is about to take to himself one 
of the pretty lambs of his flock, — a lamb with a 
Golden Fleece, too, as was the clever financier's 
daughter. She had not yet arrived at that stage 
of charity and renunciation in which she could feel 
pleasure at seeing Joey's youth and doll-like pretti- 
ness at their brightest, or escape a twinge of femi- 
nine exultation at noting her a trifle limp and 
dowdy, with an unbecomingly sun-burnt nose. 

Alas, poor humanity ! Mrs. Flatte had never 
known love, and it is certainly hard that one's 
first glimpse should be of the little god's vanish- 
ing wings, near one's fortieth year. 

Alice came and sat on the grass by her side. 
" I'm not needed, and I would so much rather stay 
here, if I may," she said, " and we can watch the 
game together. See, they all want to play in the 
court with Miss Holland," she said, smiling, and 
it was quite evident from the manoeuvring that 
such was the case. Young Billingsgate was glaring 
fiercely at Teedy Willis ; his sister was pretending 
to be oblivious of the fact that Willis did not want 
to play with her, and was solacing herself with the 
urbanities of a fledgling from some recondite bou- 
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levard of Brooklyn. Miss Holland stood calmly 
by, sure that every man was longing to get near her 
if he could, and Joey was wondering earnestly if 
Miss Holland were looking at her nose. The sun 
was pouring down as hotly as it only can do on 
Long Island on a September day, when cool breezes 
may reasonably be expected. 

" How warm they look, and they haven't even 
begun yet," commented Alice. 

She thought idly what a shame it seemed, that all 
the elder Billingsgate's money could not purchase 
calves for Gaston, or the assiduities of any London 
tailor make him presentable in knickerbockers. 
She remembered that poor Jacky had told her 
privately that Gaston was the biggest ass in the 
Wouter-Yan-T wilier Club, and when she reflected on 
his prospective millions, she thought that after all. 
Providence evened off things very fairly. It would 
take a great deal of money to console a man for 
the utter absence of calves to his legs, and such 
a reputation as that. As she watched the little 
groups separating finally to their respective courts, 
the difficulties having been adjusted, Wolfe came 
up the path. Mrs. Flatte raised her eye-glass and 
discovered that he was in his usual clerical dress. 

"Oh, he has not brought his racquet. I am 
afraid he cannot stay," she exclaimed regretfully. 
" Now are you not going to play ? " she demanded, 
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as he stood in the shade beside her. " If you have 
come to sit under the trees with us, we will forgive 
you, but if you have come to make excuses and 
run away " 

" I am afraid that is just what I have to do," the 
young man said, smiling, and looking down in his 
hostess' brown eyes, as his nervous fingers fidgeted 
with the little gold cross set with a jewel, which was 
one of Joey's gifts, and which hung from his watch 
ribbon. " The truth is," he said, with an air of 
grave responsibility, " I have to go a couple of miles 
toward Millville to see a sick woman, — you know 
there are a few village people who have attended 
St. Jude's this summer, and she is one of them, 
a farmer's daughter, I believe, who has been quite 
regular in her attendance at services. She is really 
very sick." 

" How sad ! " remarked Mrs. Flatte. " If she 
should need anything, jellies, you know, or fruit, 
pray let me know. But you must not think of walk- 
ing over. I will tell John to put a horse before the 
dog-cart. You will really save time, and you must 
have a cup of tea, or some claret-cup first," she in- 
sisted hospitably, moving toward the house. 

" You are quite too good," murmured Mr. Wolfe, 
seating himself comfortably. " It is a very sad 
case," he said, turning to Alice. " Poor girl, such a 
pretty little thing ! I wonder if you ever saw her ? 
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She used to sit near the door. She had big blue 
eyes, and curly yellow hair, and " 

" I think you had better give Josephine your very 
accurate description of her appearance. She may 
remember her. I never noticed myself. So you 
are really going to visit your sick, instead of playing 
tennis with Miss Holland. . Fortified by claret cup 
or weak tea you are actually going to ride two miles 
and give up tennis ! O you Latter-Day Saints ! 
The sufferings of the early martyrs pale before your 
self-sacrifice ! *' 

Wolfe looked at her laughing face with irritated 
dignity. 

" O we all know it is the pernicious fashion of 
the day to scoff at earnest, sincere, religious effort," 
he replied warmly. "Because a man isn't called 
on now-a-days to get up on a pillar to live, or to 
starve himself in a desert, or " 

" Excuse me, but Colonel Buckley is coming up 
the walk behind you, and I'm afraid you have for- 
gotten you are not in church ; and here is Mrs. 
Flatte, and the maid following, with a few material 
comforts on a tray to keep you up under your 
exertions. Please don't think me over-fastidious, or 
that I'm imbued with the pernicious fashions of the 
day, but in the presence of pati and claret cup, 
exhortations — well, I am afraid I am one of those 
weaker spirits that need all the assistance that 
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Gothic architecture and dim, religious light can 
give, before — Ah, Colonel Buckley, have you come 
to play tennis, too ? " she asked, as the old man 
made one of his courtly bows, while the maid deftly 
arranged the tempting little tray on the rustic table, 
and silently placed a chair for the young rector. 

" Dear Mrs. Flatte, may I rest a few moments ? ** 
the Colonel asked. " I Ve been mad enough to take 
a long walk in this heat to try and compose myself 
after a bit of luck that has befallen me. No, thanks, 
I won't take any lunch. *Pon my word, Mrs. Flatte, 
I haven't been so excited for a week. I believe my 
wife showed you the St. Sebastian that Italian pic- 
ture-dealer cheated her into buying. Wretched daub, 
women always imagine they understand Art, — oh, 
a thousand pardons, — I'm a little excited, as I said. 
Well, when I saw the thing I was so enraged I had 
it thrown into the lumber room. Went in there the 
other day, found St. Sebastian with half his flesh — ^I 
mean his paint — cracking and curling off him. I 
pulled at two or three strips in sheer disgust, and 
Jove, I saw there was something worth looking at 
underneath. Well, I've taken off enough to show 
the head and shoulders of what I'm willing to stake 
my life is a genuine Lely, one of King Charles* 
beauties, you know ! I've telegraphed for a man 
from Goupil's to come down, and I'm as impatient as 
a school-boy. Now that's not a bad idea for a ser- 
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mon, Wolfe," said the old man, with twinkling eyes, 
looking over his shoulder at the young rector, who 
had thrown down his napkin, and was preparing to 
get into the dog-cart that stood waiting in the drive. 
" Peel the saint off most of those human canvases 
in your congregation and you'll find a pretty genu- 
ine sinner underneath, eh ? Ha, ha, — well, good- 
bye,** — with a wave of his tremulous old hand, as 
the dog-cart rumbled down the drive. " Looks well, 
doesn't he ? *' 

" One moment. Colonel," said Mrs. Flatte. 

A footman approached with a note, explaining in 
low tones that a servant from the Elgers had just 
brought it. It was for Miss Moir, marked " Impor- 
tant,** yet by some oversight had not been immedi- 
ately delivered. Mrs. Flatte gave it to Alice, who 
broke the seal, wondering what it could be, and read ; 

** Dear Miss Moir ; My nephew Ernest is but just alive, 
and as through the night he spoke constantly your name, 
though he was and is still in delirium, I make bold to beg 
that you will come, that he may see his kind friend before he 
dies. It may chance that he will recognize you. If you will 
come, come quickly. 

" Yours faithfully, 

** Marc Du Verne." 

Alice read it with a white, shocked face. He 
might be dead by this. He had asked for her, and 
she had not gone, oh, cruel, cruel ! — She turned. 
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" Where is my hat ? " she asked confusedly. " Oh, 
please pardon me, Mrs. Flatte, a poor sick boy I am 
interested in is dying, and wishes to see me. Joey 
will tell you of him ; I must not wait, I will get it, 
I can find it myself." 

Before Mrs. Flatte could follow her or reply, she 
had run across the hall and seized a hat, it proved 
to be Kitty Billingsgate's later, to that young lady's 
intense disgust, but it did not matter to Alice so 
long as it was some sort of head-gear. She would 
have taken anything. She dropped her racquet in 
the hall, and before anyone could stop her, she was 
hurrying "in the most sensational way," Miss 
Billingsgate afterward told her mother, out of the 
gate and into the road. 

It was a long mile and a half by the shortest 
path, she thought in despair. Dear boy, if she had 
known how ill he was ! To think he cared enough to 
wish to see her, to call for her in his delirium ! So 
little love save selfish love had come in the girl's way, 
that of late this lad's pure friendship and childish 
fondness, as she deemed it, had grown to be very 
precious things, and this calling for her as he might 
for a sister or mother, brought hot, pitying tears to 
her eyes. 

If she could only go faster ! On and on, breath- 
less and panting, with beating heart she hurried. 
Her hair slipped loose from its pins and fell over her 
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shoulders, her dress caught on roadside briars and 
was torn by brambles. She crossed fields rather 
than take the road, when she could by such means 
shorten the distance, until at last she could see the 
dark old house. She noticed that the windows were 
thrown wide, and that the doctor was untying his 
horse from the post by the road. He was a gray 
old man, and he raised his head slowly as he heard 
Alice's dress swish through the grass. Perhaps he 
wondered dimly what this breathless young creature 
in soft, fashionable attire could want at this half- 
forsaken place. 

" Ernest, — is he living ? " she asked, pantingly. 
Her light hair was ruffled, and falling to her shoul- 
der, the delicate cream of her dress was brown with 
dust, and torn. 

"Yes, just alive," the old man replied stolidly, 
straightening himself to look after the figure that had 
scarcely waited his reply and was now at the door. 

The room was radiant with all the glory of a 
late September day. Soft bars of sunshine, mote- 
crowded, turned the poor furnishings to gold. By 
one window stood the narrow white bed, a few half 
empty bottles and a fan lay on a tidily covered stand. 
Ernest was quite peacefully asleep. His night dress 
was thrown back from his breast because of the heat, 
exposing the strong tower-like neck, his forehead 
was wet ; and under his eyes were strange blue 
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rings ; the grayness of death lay on all his face like 
a veil. 

One hand, apparently clutching something, was 
hidden in his breast ; the other lay chill and nerve- 
less on the coverlet. Suzanne rose, and approached 
Alice. Her face was sad and wet with tears, but to 
the old, death is not that heart-rending grief that it 
is to the young. Age blunts all things to us, even 
sorrow. The palate that is no more alive to deli- 
cious savors is also dulled to the sour and bitter. 

" He sleeps now, and it is alnu>st over ; all the 
night he called and raved for you, and we sent this 
morning. It is too late now." 

"01 was away, I was away ! " whispered Alice 
brokenly, the tears raining down her face. " Why 
did not you send in the night? I would have 
come ! " 

At the side of the bed, unheeded and unheeding, 
knelt Father Du Verne, his haggard eyes fixed on 
the boy's face. Outside, a wagon jolted by over the 
rough road, and Suzanne's hens called to each other 
under the open window. 

Ernest did not move, only the closed eyes seemed 
to sink visibly, and the awful grayness to deepen. 

The priest's lips, white and dry, moved cease- 
lessly, as. he murmured, in a strange mechanical 
voice the prayers for the dying. 

Alice drew nearer the bed. " He has kept his 
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hand so all night," said Suzanne. " I think it is his 
blessed medal he holds so tightly. I tried to move 
it, but it would not do." 

Alice knelt the other side of the narrow cot, by the 
pillow. She put out a trembling hand and laid it on 
his cheek. " Ernest, dear Ernest," she whispered. 

At the touch the tired eyes unclosed ; the numbed 
flesh and the wandering spirit awoke at the thrill. 

He looked long at Alice's face with eyes that 
might or might not have comprehended. 

He smiled softly as he closed them again. ^^Rose 
celeste^ priez pour mot! " they heard him murmur. 

" Blessed saints ! " whispered Suzanne, tearfully. 
" He raves once more. He takes mademoiselle for 
the Holy Virgin ! " 

The poor priest cast a look of almost jealous 
agony at this woman, toward whom his darling had 
turned his dying eyes with that glance of adoring 
love. She had buried her face in the pillow. 

The sleeper did not rouse again, the death-sweat 
stood in beads on his forehead, and the fluttering 
breaths came at longer and longer intervals. 

Father Du Verne touched the crucifix to the chill 
lips. ^^ Depart^ Christian soul ! out of this wicked 
world, in the name of God the Father Almighty who 
created thee;** said the voice, strong in faith, but 
with a curious absence of intonation or feeling ; a 
voice that sounded dead. 
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Alice, with overworked nerves, shuddered at a 
terrible fancy that besieged her. This escaping 
soul, — did it linger still with them, hovering above 
its late tortured environment of clay with percep- 
tions to comprehend its ghastliness ? Did it marvel 
curiously, being free, before it made its final flight, 
at the cold mass of earth that only a few minutes 
before had thrilled at the touch of love, and been 
stabbed with hellish pains, and now at last was blest, 
being insensate ? 

And still th£ colorless voice went on and on, 
while an occasional faint breath at ever increasing 
intervals drowned, though so feeble, all words to 
Alice's ears. 

" Receive^ Lord! Thy servant into Thy kingdom. 
Let the Archangel^ St. Michael, the chief of the 
heavenly host, conduct him. Let the holy Angels of 
God meet him, and bring him into the city of the 
heavenly Jerusalem^ 

O mystery of mysteries ! O agonized soul and mal- 
formed body, called to the world for what and but 
to suffer ! O blackness of night, and exceeding dark- 
ness into which no man hath ever thrown a torch ! 

Alice heard Suzanne, who was hanging over the 
head of the bed, utter a low exclamation. She list- 
ened breathless, for the space of some minutes ; 
the faint respirations had ceased, and into the 
silence the voice of faith cried solemnly ; 
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*'^ Requiem eternam dona «, Domine. Et lux per- 
petua luceat ei, Requiescat in pace.'* 

And then indeed it was very still. 

Only, after a few moments, the priest raised his 
bowed head with its awful, haggard eyes to look upon 
his dead. A low, terrible cry escaped his lips, as 
he gazed on the death-transfigured face. " Elise ! " 
he muttered, for truly, not only his beloved adopted 
son, but his youth, his life, lay dead before him, 
and on the silent lips was the same smile that had 
seemed the sweetest on earth when it had touched 
the mouth of his false, long-buried love. He flung 
his arm across his face, and crossed the floor with 
heavy uncertain tread, and finally they heard his 
study door close and shut him in. 

Alice, stunned and overcome with grief stood 
looking through her tears at the boy's quiet face, 
and Suzanne with a tender movement, closed the 
sightless eyes, and moved the dead hand from his 
breast. So firm had it been of purpose that it was 
with difficulty she drew it from its hiding-place in 
the folds of linen. It held something too, in those 
white clenched fingers, and it was not a blessed 
. medal. It was, instead, a bit of soft white stuff, 
and as Suzanne, with gentle touch and imperturb- 
able face, drew it from the boyish palm, she laid 
the hand softly by his side, and opened the hand- 
kerchief. Alice, with a strange shock, saw in the 
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corner the little monogram, A. E. M., which she had 
embroidered herself. 

" It is mine, then ! " she cried, hardly compre- 
hending. 

" Yes it is yours," Suzanne replied, *' It was of 
you he raved all the night, and I kept him out all I 
could," she said, with a jerk of the head toward the 
study. "Zr<f does not know of a certainty, I think. 
Men are so blind like that, and I deceived him. I 
will fold it, and at the last I will put it back in his 
hand, as he would like. It harms no one, and who 
can tell ? Do not weep so, mademoiselle, you did 
not guess ; how should you ? I cannot grieve much 
myself, for I knew it was so with him, and I did not 
pray he might live. Yet he was as my own, see you, 
and I loved him like my flesh and bone. It was to 
be, and when one loves, like him, it is always best 
so. 

She went softly about the bed, drawing up the 
sheet over the stark form and face, setting against the 
wall the little stand which had been used as an altar 
during the night, and on which two straight white 
candles still stood, placing with trembling, aged 
hands the useless medicines in a little cupboard in 
the wall, while Alice watched her as if in a dream. 
Her eyes wandered about the room still bright with 
sunshine, and filled with the sounds of life. Finally 
Suzanne turned to her compassionately. 
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" Do not stand, mademoiselle, you look so tired 
and ill," she said. And again she repeated Consol- 
ingly, ** I knew you did not guess, and if you had, 
what good then ? He is better with the saints. It 
was like a madness and a fever in his blood, my 
poor little lad, my Eml^," she murmured on, in 
French. ^^He shall not know, I promise you." 

She leaned out of the window to close the blinds, 
but Alice clutched her arm. " Let me see him once 
more before I go," she whispered in a tense tone. 

Suzanne stepped to the bed and drew back the 
sheet. 

The boyish face was set in the implacable lines of 
death. The settled smile looked like scorn to her. 
She raised her eyes piteously to Suzanne. 

" Do you think I did it ? ** she asked. 

" Nay, then, who ever said that ! " replied the old 
woman gently. " He was very ill, he could not 
have lived. It was only that he longed to see you,*' 
she said, lying kindly, for it would not please her 
darling that his love should suffer because of him, she 
thought, and she was vaguely touched by the girl's 
agony. She straightened the crucifix that she had 
laid on his cold white breast. The terrible drowsi- 
ness that had nearly overcome her the last few days 
seemed to have left her. She stooped painfully and 
picked up a fan that had fallen to the floor by the 
side of the bed. 

16 
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" Poor lad, it was in the blood to love like that," 
she mumbled. ''A flame in the blood, a flame in 
the blood, they all had it. Only he was pure, and 
misshapen, and young, and it burnt his life out He 
never understood ; he did not know it was love that 
was killing him, and his uncle, prut ! — ^what does a 
man guess, even a priest ? He saw he was ill, 
the redness in the cheeks, the sinking of his eyes, 
the weakness, — oh, yes, he saw all that, but old Su- 
zanne saw deeper with her half-blind eyes," she 
babbled on, while Alice stood as if turned to stone. 
She heard, yet she did not hear, and the old woman 
continued, as she moved softly about the room ; 
•* Ah, ma'amselle, if I could have lain like him forty 
years ago ! But the Holy Virgin would not hear me, 
and the saints, they know best, but I, — I could never 
tell why I must live op. See, they were kind to him ! 
Mon Dieu ! " The old woman turned suddenly. 

There was a heap of huddled white drapery, a 
stream of fallen brown hair across the gray-white 
face. 

Two hours later Alice awoke in the quiet of her 
room. She was lying on the bed, with bared throat 
and breast, and as she opened her eyes the old doc- 
tor whom she had seen at the priest's gate was 
bending over her, listening at her heart. She half 
rose with a faint cry. His face recalled the awful 
morning. 
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He hastily drew the shawl that had been thrown 
across her, up to her neck, with his kind old hands. 

" Ah, that's right, that's right," he said blandly, 
with approval. " You've been giving us some 
trouble, but this is very well. Hands cold ? Feet 
cold ? No ? H'm. Very well ! Now, I would ad- 
vise you to keep our patient very quiet, ve-ry, for a 
day or so," he said turning to Joey and Marie, who 
stood anxiously waiting for his opinion. " No ex- 
citing talk, you know ; a generous diet, — an interest- 
ing story read aloud," — Dr. Selden waved his hand 
gently in the air, he considered that he had a fine 
flow of language. " A little pleasing conversation, 
and a spoonful of this preparation in a wineglassful 
of water three times a day. Feel better, ha ? Yes, 
yes, so I see. And now I am- here," he said, shak- 
ing his head impressively at Alice, " let me tell you, 
not to try running a mile and a half in the middle 
of the day again. No more violent exercise for 
your temperament." 

" Then you think it was the sudden exertion ? " 
Alice inquired a little feebly. 

** Think it ? Well really, my dear young lady," 
the old man laughed comfortably, " I know it. 
Solely that. Very kind of you I'm sure, to have 
been interested in the poor boy," — his face assumed 
a sudden gravity — " but you ladies go too far some- 
times, and overdo yourselves in your goodness to 
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others. Now, don't let me hear of you taking mid- 
day scampers for a couple of days," he concluded, 
taking his hat, and resuming his professional smile. 
" Good-day," and with a sort of circular bow which 
he was very proud of, the astute doctor hurried 
out, with a keen sense that it was long past his 
dinner time, and an annoyed recollection that his 
roast-beef must either be cold or overdone by this, 
And Alice lay languidly back on her pillows, and 
closed her heavy eyes, that closed or open, saw a 
figure with a sheet falling over its rigid, sharp lines, 
and a boyish, white face set in a border of golden 
curls ; a face that wore the inscrutable smile of 
death, and on the broad breast, where a woman's 
head should never rest its weight, a slender black 
cross with the dying Christ in ivory, and in the 
clenched marble fingers, — the bit of embroidered 
linen, the little soft rumpled handkerchief that she 
had worn tucked between the buttons of her dress 
with the golden-rod, not yellower than the curls 
that still looked alive in every golden thread over 
the dead brow. And even as she weakly thought on 
and on, the soothing draught that had been given 
her did its kindly work, and she slept. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Almost a week of enforced idleness followed 
the swoon. The tired brain alone took no rest. 
The first day or two Alice remained in bed, shame- 
lessly indolent, she declared it, though she was 
almost as white as her pillows, and Joey, when she 
took the languid, nerveless hand in her own, started 
to feel that the palm burnt like fire beneath her 
cool fingers. She was a kind and devoted nurse 
after her own fashion, though privately she grew 
nervous at finding Alice's great eyes fixed on her 
face as if she did not hear her, or think of what she 
was saying when she endeavored to carry out the 
doctor's prescription of a little pleasing conversa- 
tion. The cool, shady room was a pleasant resting 
place. Josephine brought her embroidery up every 
morning, and chattered steadily for a couple of hours. 
Occasionally she would pause aggrievedly, and say ; 
" Now I know you're not listening, would you like 
to take a nap ? " And Alice would reply patiently ; 
" You know I never take naps in the day-time ! 
You were saying that Connolly thought that old 
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rose would be better for the vest than white," and 
Joey, vanquished, would go on for another half- 
hour, when she vould repeat her inquiry. She had 
not asked about the boy's death, though she longed 
to, but one day, after a pause, Alice said suddenly 
in a mechanical voice ; " I do not like to speak of 
it, Joey. It makes me feel agitated yet, but — I got 
there that day just in time. It gave me an awful 
shock. I think it was that instead of the heat that 
made me ill. Please do not ask me about it ; " and 
she closed her eyes with an involuntary shudder, 
and so Joey never asked. 

Alice soon grew restless, and the third morning she 
rose, a little feebly, and tried to dress, that she might 
go down to breakfast. It was all an effort, and as 
she raised her arms wearily to brush the wavy, tangled 
hair, the glass showed her a sick, pale face, with heavy 
lidded eyes. She had grown much thinner of late, 
too, and the tiny bones showed a little in her white 
neck, and the meandering blue vein on her breast 
looked as if it were painted on the ivory skin. 
Slightly hollow, too, were the delicate temples. 

" Good bye, poor beauty," whispered Alice, whim- 
sically yet sadly, to her reflection. " You are in haste 
to leave me ! " And she avoided seeing herself again, 
as laboriously and with many a resting-time between, 
she got into a morning-gown. She almost fainted 
with weakness as she crept down stairs, but what right 
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had she to be ill ? she thought. She was not paid 
to be an invalid, and while she stayed, she would 
make no more trouble than she could help. Mr. 
Elger, who was eating a hurried breakfast, before he 
took the train to the city, uttered a hasty exclama- 
tion as* he saw her, and Joey begged her to go back 
to bed again. 

" No, indeed," she said, as she took her seat, with 
that wretched sensation of trembling in every limb. 
" You have got an invalid no longer," and she foreed 
herself to eat, though the warm food seemed to choke 
her. Yet it did her good, and the ringing in her 
ears ceased, and when she had finished, Joey said 
with pleasure, " Well, you look certainly quite your- 
self, Alice. I believe you were right. Come sit on 
the porch in the sun. It is lovely out there, and 
Marie shall carry out the big easy chair." 

The wide veranda ran half way around the house, 
and as the mornings were growing cooler they chose 
the sunny side, and the warm sunlight was delicious 
to feel and to see. Across the stretch of lawn, and 
then the sparkling blue waters of the bay, taking an 
added blue from the cloudless sky. All about the 
shore, sail-boats, and little yachts and pleasure-boats 
of every description were anchored, their sails look- 
ing like butterflies* wings in the radiant light. Far 
out, the water was a deeper blue, and a heavy haze 
melted it into the horizon. The sharp sea-smell was 
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in the air, the breath of salt marshes, so dear to the 
dwellers on any coast, that it is said that dying, by 
chance, away from home, in the inland country, they 
mourn and yearn for the peculiar salty odor as much 
as for the sight of absent friends. 

Alice drank it in in deep inhalations. ^ How 
tempting the water looks this morning," she said, 
dreamily. " Look over there, where no one can tell 
which is sea and which is sky. It makes me long to 
go sailing off into that mist. Look, Joey, over by the 
light-house. There is something luring about a white 
mist like that. One always fancies there is more 
beautiful water beyond it, that the sea is a lovelier 
color behind it than we see it from the shore ! '* 

" What a funny idea," said Joey, leaning her 
plump arms contentedly on the railing, and gazing 
sea-ward with bright, shallow eyes. " I think it is 
much prettier later, when the mist lifts and you can 
see as far as possible. But I haven't any imagina- 
tion, and I believe you have too much." 

She gave Alice's waist a little squeeze. Alice only 
looked out into the brilliant water with darkening 
eyes. She turned with a little shiver and sank into 
the inviting chair with its pile of cushions, and drew 
the long, loose cloak closely about her. 

" Marie would say there is a foot-step on my wait- 
ing grave, Joey," she said laughing, as she nestled 
in the luxurious depths of the chair. 
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. 1 '■ IIIBII III 

" Dear me, do not say such things, Alice," said 
Josephine absently. She was gazing down the road 
with her hand shading her eyes. " Oh, there is 
Paul," she said, joyfully. "And some one with 
him," shd added, in a not over-pleased voice. " It 
is Colonel Buckley, how odd ! I suppose he met 
Paul, and just walked on and on with him ! Well," 
with a hopeful sigh, " perhaps he will not stay long." 

" Good morning," cried the Colonel, lifting his 
hat while he was yet far down the path leading to 
the porch. 

His white hair blew in the breeze, and he has- 
tened to the veranda followed by the younger 
man. " And how is the invalid ? " he asked, seat- 
ing himself by Alice, after he had greeted Joseph- 
ine, and after Paul had shaken hands rather stiffly 
with Alice, and was leaning against the pillar talking 
with his betrothed. Alice was wrapped in the folds 
of her dull-brown cloak. She had thrown the 
pointed hood, which was originally designed only as 
an ornament to the shoulders, a passing fashion of 
the season, over her head, to protect her from the 
brisk wind, and she looked indeed rather like a pale 
young Capuchin monk, only no monk ever had such 
eyes, or such soft red lips, or love-locks blowing 
about such a beautiful white brow. Still, perhaps 
the severe attire gave enough resemblance to make 
the Colonel's remark pardonable in so old a man. 
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There was a cushion beneath the small, slippered 
feet, and the Colonel looked down at them through 
his eye-glasses with the air of a connoisseur, and 
shook his head. " Ah, you could find no sandals 
small enough, I see," he said, with his -wrinkling 
smile. " You must get them made for you." 

She did not at all understand his allusion, and 
seeing she looked puzzled, the old man touched her 
cloak with his bronzed, soldierly hand. " Since when 
has your Order forsworn bare feet and donned 
French slippers ? " he added, with a bolder stare of 
admiration at the cushion. 

Alice crimsoned. ** Is there anything more loath- 
some than a bad man grown old?" she thought. 
''It is he who can empty insult into a look, and 
throw license into an innocent remark, and yet his 
age makes society lenient. Still, if they knew, how 
many would think an insult was an insult if offered 
to me, but rather, a suitable form of address, that I 
ought to expect ? I am afraid of the man. I begin 
to believe in an awful free-masonry of evil that 
gives such an adept as he, with his youth drenched in 
the dregs of vice, infallibility in detecting the faint 
or deep stain in another. It is that dreadful power 
the ' Scarlet Letter ' gave to Hester Prynne, when 
it throbbed, and she would know, * Here is a com- 
panion of mine.' " But she only said, with every 
nerve strained to defiance of his prying eyes that 
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strove to read her face, " O, I have a dispensation, 
you see." 

"From the reverend Father ?" ventured the Colo- 
nel, in a low voice, with a swift glance toward Paul. 

They both looked at him, with involuntary scru- 
tiny. He was pulling a bit of vine to pieces with 
his brown, nervous fingers as he talked to Josephine. 
The sunlight touched his smooth shaven, handsome, 
face, and showed the limpid, fawn-colored depths 
in his eyes. The dark hair seemed almost golden 
where it grew down on his firm, tanned neck. He 
certainly was very good to look at. The old man 
shifted his gaze first, and bent it curiously on Alice. 
Her hands were clasped tightly in her lap, and she 
smiled naively as she met his eyes. 

" How well they look together, do not they ? " 
she asked, pleasantly. 

'* Very," he replied, as he settled himself more 
comfortably in his wicker chair. " Miss Elger is a 
great pet of my wife's, I believe. One of those 
sweet, unsuspicious natures, she says, that are so 
rare. Yes, I should think that was true of her, 
too," he continued meditatively, gazing at Josephine 
at the other end of the piazza. " I am not a very 
accurate judge of character I suppose, though that 
sort of thing interests me, but she really is, is she 
not ? Very ignorant of evil, and unsuspecting, and 
that sort of thing ? You ought to know." 
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The quaint carved setting of one of Alice's rings 
cut into her flesh as her clenched fingers hidden in 
her cloak clasped each other with brutal force, but 
she said with a smile, " Indeed, Colonel Buckley, 
she is everything that is good and kind, as truly I 
ought to know. And she has been such a sweet 
little nurse since I have been sick," she added. 

" Ah, yes, quite so, I can believe," concurred the 
Colonel. " Well, well, for a clergyman now, that is 
quite the ideal wife, isn't it ? Yes, yes, a man of the 
world — ah, it is never safe for him to take to bread 
and milk after caviare and frozen absinthe. No, if 
you want to retain your taste for bread and milk, 
you must never coquette with flavors, but a good, de- 
vout clergyman, you see," — the little smile wrinkled 
his brown old cheeks — " he can keep his relish for 
simple diet unperverted, — ^he has never tried the 
French cookery that is the death of our digestions. 
Yes, that is why it seems so singularly suitable when 
such a man as Wolfe and our little friend there, 
marry. Both so unaffectedly sincere, with such trust 
in human nature, such simple tastes, eh ? Really 
Arcadian, and very refreshing to an old man's eyes." 

The Colonel played absently with the seals on his 
watch-fob, while the wrinkling smile still etched his 
face with its fine lines. He thought with genuine 
admiration of Alice's calm, undisturbed expression. 
" What a general the poor little devil would make ]" 
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he told himself. " Jove ! All that nerve, — enough 
for a corps of militia — wasted on one woman ! " 

He rose slowly from his chair as Wolfe and Jo- 
sephine came toward them. 

" Well, young people, I must be off," he said 
genially, hat in band. " I have been hearing all 
about your devotion as a nurse," he said, address- 
ing Josephine. " But I see your vigils do not fade 
your roses." 

"01 was not up one single night," Joey replied, 
blushing. " I could not do very much, for she would 
not let me. She looks almost well, do not you 
think ? " 

" Quite recovered," said the Colonel, briefly, as 
he carefully went down the steps. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was only a fev days before Alice was as strong 
as ever. The season was almost at an end, and the 
future stared her in the face. She was possessed 
of a wardrobe of pretty gowns, necessities in ber 
present position, and several hundred dollars ; this 
was her all. Her aversion to going to England grew 
to a terror of the idea. Yet what should she do ? 
Should she teach, preach, sew, starve, act, — what 
should she do ? In a tew weeks at the longest she 
must decide. Yet she let the question drift from 
day to day. " Who knows ? " she asked herself, with 
a shudder. It seemed to hei that she need not 
plan. 

And indeed, in this September, came an access of 
hot weather so unseasonable and languor- inducing 
that one was content to be merely quiet. On one 
of these burning days Joey came into the library. 

" Alice, I am so sorry to ask you, but Paul says 
Miss Terhune has sent word she will be away Sun- 
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day, and I wonder, — would you mind playing the 
organ ? " 

** The organ ? No," said Alice, jumping from the 
window-seat, where she had been wooing a noonday 
nap, with the aid of one of James' novels. " Miss 
Terhune is one of the few curses of Gilead, — her 
music, I mean. It is so much worse to have to 
listen to others' mistakes than to one's own. Ah, if 
she were only to be in the congregation how I would 
avenge myself for the agonies she inflicted on me 
last Sunday with those horrible discords ! I have 
not played on an organ for so long, I should be able 
to give her back full measure for all she meted out 
to me. But let me think, yes, I certainly ought to 
go down this afternoon to run over the chants and 
the offertories. There will be no time Saturday 
evening before the choir meets, and I'm so awfully 
rusty." 

" O it's so hot for you ! " objected Josephine, fee- 
bly. " And I promised to take Aline over to Shore- 
Side this afternoon, so you would have to walk." 

" I like the sun. I shall have to go to Joe Bet- 
sy's first for the key, though." 

" Who is Joe Betsy ? " asked Josephine, with won- 
dering eyes. 

" My dear Joey, you are deplorably ignorant of 
the customs of the sons of the soil in this place 
where you have lived for two summers. If you 
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would walk about more, and mix with the natives in 
the properly democratic manner, you would acquire 
much valuable information," replied Alice, with the 
instructive air of the New England school-mistress. 

Josephine smiled vaguely. She was never quite 
sure when Alice was in earnest, so she only asked 
languidly from the depths of a huge rattan rocker, 
as she waved a big fan to and fro, " No, Alice, but 
who is Joe Betsy ? And what a ridiculous name ! 
I never heard of anything' so utterly absurd. " 

"Joe Betsy otherwise known as Joseph Patton, 
Sexton and Undertaker, is the man who takes care 
of St. Jude's, and you've seen him a hundred times. 
You know, Josephine, or you would know if you 
took the interest in the natives that I recommend, 
that there are three Joseph Pattons in Gilead. 
Well, they must be distinguished in some way. One 
is called Old Joe Patton, one is called Young Joe 
Patton, and one is called Joe Betsy. Betsy was 
his mother's name. Ever so many of the men here 
are called in that way. Why it is quite Italian, you 
needn't laugh, they have no idea of humor about 
it. You see they intermarry, and there are half a 
dozen with the same names. You know you said you 
thought Count Urcelli's name was delightful, — Ar- 
turo Carlos Eduardo Maria, — Joe Betsy, — briefer, 
but on the same principle. Do be consistent, Joey, 
I beg you," said Alice, gravely. 
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And Josephine again laughed uncertainly. "Alice 
was so odd, yet so nice," thought the young girl, 
who took all things literally, and Alice's stormy, 
Bohemian soul found a certain repose in this gentle 
if shallow nature that took life au serieux. She ran 
for her hat and music, shrugging her shoulders 
a trifle as she saw how fiercely the sun was beat- 
ing down on the lawn, but not averse to the walk 
or the task. 

" O why do you go so early ? " called Josephine, 
lazily. " You'll get a sunstroke, dear. Wait until 
it is cooler. " 

" It is almost three o'clock now, and I have a 
parasol," she replied from the porch, as she pulled 
on her gloves. " Bah, Joey, it is hot, broiling — melt- 
ing. Good-bye, I am ofE," and she started down 
the path. The sand threw the rays of heat up in 
her face, and the very breeze which always springs 
up, near the water on Long Island of an afternoon 
seemed laden with heat rather than with refreshing 
coolness. 

The house of Joe Betsy stood near the street. 
There was no fence, and on one side was a patch 
of com and potatoes, on the other a low-branched 
tree or so. At the back scraggy geraniums grew in 
various utensils such as broken watering-pots, and 
even a cracked soap kettle, which had been filled 
with earth and painted fire-red for decorative pur- 
17 
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poses by Joe Betsy's wife, a thin, dust-colored 
woman, who was apparently away from home, for 
the house was closed, and all the ciiiiJrea w-^r^* 
amusing themselves outside. 

A tall girl of eight or ten sat on an old box under 
the tree, holding insecurely her top-heavy sister, 
with a face of preternatural solemnity ; and two 
little boys were laboriously dragging a third on an 
old sled along the path. They stood still when 
they saw Alice, and wiped the sweat from their 
dirty little faces. 

" What are you playing, Licetta ? " asked Alice. 
The child pulled down the infant Marcella's 
short and grimy frock, and dug her bare brown 
toes into the dirt meditatively, but did not reply, 
although she seemed not in the least embarrassed- 
One of the boys after a moment shouted good- 
naturedly, " We're a play'n' funeral ! " 

" Yes," chimed in the prostrate little figure on the 
sled, who as Alice now observed, lay in a horribly- 
grotesque similitude to the stiff arrangement of a dead 
body by a country undertaker. " Yes, we are, *n' I'm 
the cawpse, I am ! " 

Alice smiled as she recognized the paternal pro- 
nunciation, but Henry Howard thought she was 
puzzled, and generously explained, " I'm the one 
that gets put in the ground, and them's the mourn- 
ers," pointing to his sisters. 
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" Yes, I see," said Alice. " It must be a delight- 
ful gair ^ think I should like to play it myself, 
is, if I could be the corpse ; that is the best 
part by far, isn't it, Henry ? '' 

"Yes, it is," said Jimmy, with a fratricidal glare 
at the comfortable Henry Howard. "It is, an' it 
aint fair fer him t' say he won't play 'nless he can 
be cawpse. I'm sick o' bein' hawse, rm a-goin' t* 
be cawpse the hull of the rest *er this afternoon, 'n' 
if he don't drawr me good, I'll lick him ! " 

" Ho, I guess yer will," laughed the defunct, 
incredulously, without moving. 

Alice created a diversion by asking the mute and 
immobile Licetta if she could find the key of the 
church for her. 

** Well, I d'know," drawled Licetta, looking down, 
and tying the strings of the baby's frock in an elabo- 
rate bow. " Ma, she felt kinder dragglety ter-day, 'n* 
she lef* me ter mind Marcellar, 'n' went over t' Aunt 
Hepsy's t' spend the day. She knows where par 
keeps it. He hid it the other day, 'cause Jimmy, he 
had it a-diggin* in ma's flower pots with it, but may 
be I could find it, if you'd watch Marcellar. She 
won't do nothin' but set where I put her, I guess." 

Marcella's infantine countenance wore an expres- 
sion of perfect apathy, and Alice assured her small 
nurse that she would take care of her until she could 
look for the key. Licetta slid down from the box, 
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and dragging Marcella with her, she planted her 
solidly in the dirt at the foot of the apple tree, with 
her small fat back against the trunk. " Now, you 
sit still there, Marcellar," she admonished her, as 
she thrust an apple into her hand by way of play- 
thing. "You jest set perfidy still, 'n* don't you 
dare ter waller in that dirt, er 1*11 shake yer gizzard 
out when I git back." 

With this awful threat, Licetta ran to the house 
her lean brown legs shining in the sun, and followed 
by the three boys. Alice contemplated her little 
charge curiously, and Marcella gazed stolidly back 
for a moment, and then devoted herself to the futile 
task of forcing a huge green apple into a mouth as 
large as a button. Such was her perseverance that 
there were moments when Alice felt she must inter- 
fere, or the small mouth would split, but as there was 
an expression of perfect peace and hope in the pale 
blue eyes, she concluded this was a favorite and 
harmless diversion, and Licetta soon appeared dang- 
ling the key. 

" I hed quite a hunt fer it," she said, wrinkUng 
her freckled forehead in the sun, then she stooped 
and picked up the docile Marcella by the back of 
her frock, and stood with her balanced on her thin 
little hip in a manner which she secretly considered 
a fine imitation of her mother's method, 

" That's a nice dress, aint it ? " she said critically. 
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" Ma*s got one most exactly like it. Her'n is more 
brighter though, I guess." 

Alice smiled her goodbyes, and felt a ridiculously 
strong longing to see Mrs. Joe Betsy's frock that 
resembled hers. 

The music books seemed to have grown heavier 
and the strong sunshine hotter, as she started on 
again in the glaring, sandy path. And yet she was 
not glad when she heard Colonel Buckley's voice 
behind her, "Deliver those books to me immedi- 
ately, Miss Moir. A parasol is heavy enough for 
you such a day as this." 

" Oh, but " 

"What, are you going to rebel against a com- 
manding officer ? " croaked the old Colonel, taking 
the books from her not unwilling hand. " We shall 
have to send you to the guard-house, you know, if 
you do that. Are you going to the church ? " 

"Yes," sighed Alice. " And oh, how hot it will 
be!" 

" Another martyr to the faith, I see," said Colonel 
Buckley, with the amused little grin that sent a 
mass of deep lines into his brown old cheeks, and 
curled the white mustache above the still fine teeth. 
"Do you know. Miss Moir, I was a devotee my- 
self for a six months once, 'pon my word I was. 
Burning up with fever in one of those camp hospi- 
tals, you know, an old hag looking after me who ate 
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all Ay food and drank all the cooling drinks, — one 
of those Sisters of Mercy " — ^the old man raised his 
hat as he spoke, — '* Angels of Mercy they ought to 
be called, came there. I was in a living hell, if ever 
a man was, with my wounds uncared for, dying by 
inches. By heavens, that woman was a saint. She 
was a delicate little thing, white and small, and not 
fit for the life she had chosen. Day and night she 
never left me. I used to beg her to go and sleep 
but she was never sleepy, she said. She used to 
read her little prayer-books to me, and I pretended 
to believe it all to please her. And one day, — well 
— she went out, like the snuff of a candle. Died 
from a failure of the heart, they said, but it was 
simply that she saved my life with hers. They 
could call it what they liked, but J knew. When I 
saw her in her little black dress in her coffin, — 
nothing but a child, one might say, I said to myself, 
* If there is a heaven, Sister Frances has gone there. 
Ill try to get in myself. It's all I can do to make 
her happy.* Bah, that was at twenty-five. The 
best I can hope for the poor little soul now, is that 
when it went out into the dark the body had but a 
short pang of suffering." 

The sceptical old eyes were fixed on the distant bay. 

"And after all," he mused on aloud, "that little 
thing was the only one I ever fancied would enjoy 
the heaven they pretend to want." 
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" If death can hold any greater horrors than 
life — " began Alice, with a bitter smile. She paused, 
conscious that Colonel Buckley was looking at her 
attentively. 

He mentally accused himself of a blunder in 
alarming her. What stupid folly ! And he was 
just on the brink of a discovery, he was sure. 
" Ah, my dear young lady, pessimism is the fash- 
ion nowadays, but for the life of me, I can't help 
thinking it an affectation in the young. At my age, 
now ! '* He shrugged his shoulders. " But are not 
we getting on deep subjects for such a hot day ? I 
expected all the young people would be at tennis, 
but when I passed the grounds there were only a 
few men. Mr. Wolfe is quite picturesque on the 
grounds, quite picturesque. I suppose you see a 
great deal of him at the cottage now, eh ? " 

"Oh yes, of course, now," said Alice, lightly. 
" Ah, there's the church, oh, doesrCt it look hot ? 
And fancy, I am in for over an hour's practising. 
Don't trouble to come up. Colonel Buckley. I can 
manage the lock very well." 

**0h yes, I must raise the windows, and see 
that you are as comfortable as it's possible to 
be in that little pen." And the gallant Colonel 
climbed the steps rather laboriously and opened 
the door. 

The interior certainly was stifling, and even the 
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opening of the windows did not seem to create a 
draught. 

" Really, I feel wicked to leave you in this Black 
Hole of Calcutta," said the old man as he turned 
to go. " Do not stay too long. It's far from whole- 
some such a day as this," and raising his hat he 
descended the steps carefully, smiling meditatively. 
" Now, I wish, I really wish our young rector 
would stop in for something, seeing the door open. 
I have a fancy he would not come out with that 
ingenuous smile he is wearing at the tennis ground. 
* Greater horrors than life,' pish, pshaw ! That 
means, from a woman, — from a young and pretty 
woman with such eyes as Miss Alice Moir, it means 
*my conscience torments me for the past,' or it 
means *Hang conscience, I wish I had the past 
back.' Ye-es, I think 1*11 just stop at the tennis 
grounds on my way home. After all, if she fancies 
the sneaking little beast, there's much more reason 
why she should have him than the little simpering 
brown thing, without doubt." 

Alice went wearily to the organ, and raised the 
lid. It was not a pipe organ, so she did not need 
any one to blow for her. She threw down her hat 
and twisted up the coils of damp brown hair. 

" I am afraid of Colonel Buckley," she said to 
herself. "Yes, I am afraid of him." 

She looked half abstractedly around the exquisite 
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little interior. The jeweled altar-cross shone in the 
gorgeous light from the stained chancel windows. 
The desk with its praying angels where Paul stood in 
his white chasuble Sundays looked bare and deso- 
late. Paul had changed so, from those days when 
he used to run buoyantly across the Seminary 
grounds, in his mortar-board and Oxford gown. 
He had hardened, he was more implacable. 

She drifted into a sad woman's revery, full of 
" ifs," as women's reveries are wont to be, and at 
last she rose with a sigh and selected some music, 
and began playing. The sky darkened as she went 
patiently over and over offertories and preludes, 
and she breathed the cooler air with a sense of com- 
fort. She would run over the chants too, she thought, 
and she went into the vestry room for a book which 
she had looked for in vain among the books by the 
side of the organ. While she was searching on a 
small shelf which hung in the little room, she fancied 
she heard the door close, and a step in the church. 
She felt slightly alarmed, for the church was near 
no house, and the country was full of tramps, and 
the lower class of laborers. Yes, she was sure, and 
she put her face cautiously to the door. 

" Paul, is it you ? " she cried. 

Mr. Wolfe was in his white tennis flannels, with 
his racquet in his hand. 

" Why yes, it's I," he explained, lucidly. " Colo- 
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nel Buckley stopped in at the grounds and said his 
wife was very anxious for me to lend her the last 
Sunday's sermon. I left it here in the desk, so I 
told him I would come for it, and bring it to her 
this evening " 

Mr. Wolfe did not consider a long conversation 
desirable under the circumstances. " I didn't 
know you were here, of course/' he added. 

" I do not know why that should deter you," she 
said coldly. " If I were not here you would have 
no music on Sunday after your admirable sermon." 

" Well, I'll get the sermon, I think," he said, after 
an indeterminate pause. 

As he went toward the desk the heavy rain drops 
began to fall on the roof, and slant in at the win- 
dow. With a muttered exclamation of disgust he 
sprang to close it, but it would not down. After 
several minutes of ineffectual struggle, with his ten- 
nis jacket well sprinkled, he turned to Alice. " I 
think if you'll hold the catch in, so." — Alice put 
one hand obediently on the spring, resting the other 
thoughtlessly on the sill. "Ah!" cried Paul re- 
morsefully. The window had yielded suddenly, 
and Alice, with white, pained face leaned against 
the wall, her hand crushed under the heavy- 
window. 

It was but a moment's work to release it, but 
though evidently no bones were broken, already 
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across the smooth back of the hand was a purple, 
swollen bruise. 

Wolfe was one of those persons who cannot 
bear the sight of physical pain. That dark, angry 
mark across the little white hand appealed to and 
touched him more forcibly than the three years of 
sorrow that set a more indelible mark upon Alice's 
' face. 

He sprang to her side, supporting her with his 
arm, for she was sick and giddy from the sudden 
shock and pain, and was trembling as she tried to 
stand. 

" What a shame ! " he said. " I don't see how it 
slipped. Do you feel faint ? Try to get out into 
the church where it's cooler." 

He dipped his hand into the pitcher where a little 
water remained from the last Sunday, and touched 
her forehead lightly with it. She compressed her 
lips, and leaning heavily on his shoulder, he half 
led, half carried her into the darkening church, and 
placed her in the first well cushioned pew. 

The distant thunder rolled heavily, and the rain 
beat down in great drops on the Gothic roof. The 
stained windows without the sunlight were suddenly 
dim and colorless, the church door had blown 
closed, even the shining altar cross and bright can- 
dlesticks looked dull, and the rain was pouring in 
through the open windows, and the wind was blow- 
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ing the music-sheets from the organ into the seats 
and aisles. 

Wolfe leaned Alice's half -conscious form gently 
in a comer of the seat, and then he hastened to 
shut the windows. 

As he returned to her, the sense of enclosure, the 
more distant lulling sound of the storm outside as it 
beat itself against the glass, through whose figured 
tracery the sheets of rain and the forbidding skies 
could no longer be seen, the knowledge that they 
were alone together, startled him as well as affected 
him with a strange and half pleasurable feeling of 
danger. 

He had not sought this, he felt, combatively, he 
had not sought it, here they were alone in the storm, 
— alone, — alone, his heart seemed to throb it. 

He trembled as he sat down beside her, in the 
Ruyders* pew. He noticed mechanically Aline 
Ruyder's little hymnal lying carelessly open on the 
seat beside him and read in Mrs. Ruyder's long 
fashionable hand " Aline from Mother, December 
25, 1880," with half-conscious eyes. 

A heavier peal of thunder rent the heavens, fol- 
lowed by a blinding glare of lightning. > Alice had 
recovered herself, and was crouched in the comer 
with a white, frightened face. She was completely 
unnerved, and at the sharp unexpected flash a low 
cry escaped her lips. 
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She covered her eyes with one hand and stretched 
out the other, the wounded one, toward Paul. 

A pang smote his heart as he took it tenderly in 
his own, and he drew the trembling figure to his 
breast with a sudden decisive gesture. 

The darkness deepened, and the shower of drops 
ceased for a moment. A storm driven bird flew 
against the window and struggled to beat its way in. 

Alice leaned on his shoulder, with her face hid- 
den against his neck. She could feel the pulse 
throb against her tear-wet cheek, as it lay in its old 
place. She closed her eyes for a moment. Was it 
the old winter? She fancied the deep snow out- 
side on the pavement, the sound of the bells on the 
street cars, the passing feet in the street, the dark 
icy night outside, the empty laughter from the 
parlor below heard faintly in the warm dimly-lit 
room. 

A gentle pressure on her hurt hand clasped softly 
in his awoke her from the moment's dream. No, 
it was the present. It was the end, the one long, 
last parting embrace that a merciful God, or a 
caprice of Fate had blessed her with beyond her 
hopes, the last ray of light on a loving, wretched 
sinner before the eternal darkness closed in for- 
ever, she told herself. 

She opened her eyes and met his fixed on them. 
In her own was a reckless rapture and a great de- 
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spair. The lips that had been crushed against his 
neck he felt move, and then he heard a low, fierce 
prayer in this holy silence. 

It was strangely unlike the calm and measured 
tones with which he was wont to stir this self same 
silence each Sunday, when his rich voice began 
" Almighty and most merciful Father — " but it 
was, who shall deny, a more impassioned entreaty 
than had ever been sent up to Heaven inside these 
ornate walls. Yet hers was as brief as the publi- 
can's prayer, if as selfish as the petitions of agonized 
humanity are wont to be. 

" God, kill us now ! " 

And then the rain began to blow against the panes 
with renewed vigor. 

Wolfe held her tightly in his arm, he raised the 
bruised hand to his lips and covered it with atoning 
kisses. The flood of memories was too much, or 
the brief prayer would have shocked his ear, trained 
to decorous and well-ordered addresses to heaven. 
His voice in strained, husky tones called her by 
every endearing name, every sweet, foolish epithet 
of the past, interrupted only as his lips dwelt on 
hers. He revelled in his madness. Alice hardly 
recognized him, as he recalled incident after inci- 
dent of their past, of their first meeting, of their 
growing love. Of its end alone his lips were 
sealed, in this low, rapid conversation while he sat 
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with her hands folded in his in the old way, and 
she never interrupted by stir or sound, conscious 
only of updreamed-of bliss. 

" Do you remember the evening we began * The 
Saint's Tragedy ' together ? And how I read a little 
way, and you had on a soft, red dress, and sat with 
your hand over your eyes, because your head 
ached, and how I came and stood behind your chair 
and laid my hand on your forehead and then — my 
lips next, darling ! Do you remember ? — It was 
so ! " And he pressed a kiss between her eyes. And 
finally the tide of sweet reminiscence ebbed, and 
died down, as the storm outside was dying down, 
settling into a sad, quiet rain. 

Then they sat very silent, hand in hand, looking 
sometimes with attentive eyes at the pretty, deso- 
late chancel, as though they wondered what this 
man had ever had to do in the place consecrate 
to well-ordered and stately ceremonial ; as though 
perhaps they were admiring the bits of carving, 
the draperies and the ornaments, or were listening 
with tense ears to a discourse from some invisible 
preacher at the desk. 

So they sat in a strange, rapt silence for a space, 
hand clasped warmly in hand, in the solemn gray 
light, and the shadows deepening above and about 
them, with possibly only the mere luxurious sense 
of proximity, of surrender after struggle. Still, 
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they had gone over the past, the present was 
hastening away, and what of the future ? 

The same thought arose in their minds at once, 
for their eyes met. Alice sighed and would have 
released her hand. She had in her soul at least, 
the triumph of one unexpected joy to be remem- 
bered in the days to come, if — why should she have 
any more days ? O it was very simple, to effect 
one's own release ! She could hardly understand 
the self-murder of the coward, who slipped out of 
life leaving others dependent, but she, whom would 
she leave that her death could matter to ? Still, to 
go away from him, warm and living — the tempta- 
tion was killed by the very touch of the fingers 
that held her own so firmly. 

" Darling," she whispered, submissively, " it is 
late, I shall be missed. We have been mad for an 
hour, and we must forget it, " 

Wolfe looked at her, and beneath his regard a 
deep flush crimsoned her face, a subtle smile 
touched her parted lips. 

"If you were a man," he said hoarsely, **you 
would understand — " he paused, as if seeking 
words; he rose, and dragged her to her fe^t, he flung 
his arm about her shoulders, and raised her face to 
front his own with so strong a hand beneath her 
chin, that she could not escape if she wished, even 
if she had not been deep in the sense of joy at his 
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masterful strength, even if she had not been shiver- 
ing with pleasure at his touch. 

" You would understand that now, now, I must 
have you, — musty* he said, fiercely. 

She rubbed her soft cheek gently against the 
damp flannel of his jacket as he relaxed his hold on 
her chin. The light tendrils of her hair touched 
his throat. 

" Ah, Sweetest," he breathed, behind his shut 
teeth, — a wayward flame glowed in his eyes, and 
they both trembled with the force of the inward 
storm that shook them. " You see. You see ! ** 

"It is too late," she said. "You forget her, — 
you forget what ruin to you it would " 

" Be still ! " he commanded, his hot, nervous fin- 
gers brushing back the hair from her forehead, and 
softening the hard passion of his voice with their 
tenderness. "iVe been an infernal hypocrite, I 
know. No one but you would love me through it. 
I love you now, so that — hark 1 " 

The plaintive east wind was blowing through the 
trees, and the water was dropping from the eaves 
into the porch outside, and a slow footstep was also 
ascending the few steps. 

They sprang apart, and Paul had even time to 
come half way down the aisle, before the door, 
swelled by the dampness yielded to the vigorous 
pushes from the comer. It gave way, however, 
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and Colonel Buckley advanced toward the young 
man, enveloped in a rubber coat, with a dripping 
umbrella in one hand. 

" Well," said the hearty old voice, loudly, " I'm 
delighted that Miss Moir has not been here alone in 
this thunder-shower, but upon my word, I believe it 
is Mr. Wolfe who is the paler," surveying the young 
man with calm scrutiny. " O you young fellows 
nowadays ! No nerves for thunder, let alone can- 
non, eh ? " 

Alice laughed lightly. At a crucial moment her 
force never deserted her. 

" You are entirely too severe. Mr. Wolfe has 
been as brave as I, and we are neither of us at all 
timid. " 

Then to Paul : 

" Are you looking for your racquet ? I thought 
you carried it in the vestry when you were search- 
ing for your sermon." 

Alice had forced her glove on her bruised and 
swollen hand, and began collecting her scattered 
music sheets. The young rector, w;ho had smiled 
feebly at the old man's jest at his pallor, and who 
had felt extremely uncomfortable under his keen 
and mocking eyes, was looking aimlessly in the dif- 
ferent pews with the one idea to avoid questions. 

He felt himself worse than useless in an emer- 
gency. 
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" O yes, in the vestry, to be sure," he murmured, 
as he hastened up the aisle. "Do you — do you 
think the shower is quite over, Colonel ? " 

As the rain had just begun afresh to drive against 
the windows audibly, the old Colonel may be for- 
given his questioning smile, as he smoothed his 
white mustache. 

" Why, where are your ears, my dear fellow, 
where are your ears?" he inquired, irritatingly ; 
and Wolfe muttered an unclerical word or so be- 
hind the vestry door. 

" Pretty little place, isn't it ? " said the Colonel, 
staring about through his eye-glass. "Fine back- 
ground," he went on, confidentially, with a jerk of 
his head toward the vestry where Wolfe was sup- 
posed to be looking for his tennis racquet and 
sermon. 

" He comes out amazingly well against all those 
red hangings. I admired him immensely. Saw him 
one Sunday, you know ; my wife goes in for this sort 
of thing. I hked the draperies and that, very well, 
and when he came in, highest tone of light, you 
know, — finishing touch, — Jove, I said to myself, I 
don't know who got him here, but this is fine art. 
O, he's invaluable. If these curtains, and carvings, 
and bric-k-brac had been made for him they never 
could have suited better. Yes, from an artistic point 
of view it's an — ah, it's an immense success," he 
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said, with a concluding wave of his umbrella, and 
his ugly little smile. "I'm afraid he's taking too 
much trouble for that sermon, now, Mrs. Buckley 
can wait till to-morrow, I'm sure, and I fancied he 
looked ill. Electricity does affect some people 
unaccountably. My brother used to funk every 
thing if a thunder shower came up, — sick from 
head to foot. And Mr. Wolfe certainly did look 
ill, eh ? Had you noticed it ? Oh, it may be my 
fancy. This is a ghastly light from these windows," 
said the old gentleman, with a faint lingering of 
his smile of -enjoyment that drove Alice nearly- 
mad. 

Alice's ear caught the sound of wheels outside. 
"I hear the carriage,'* she called joyfully. "I sup- 
pose Josephine came back early, and sent it for me. 
Now you must let me take you both home," she said, 
running to the door. 

Mr. Wolfe, too, had seen the carriage from the 
vestry window, and emerged with his racquet and 
sermon, and the three gladly crowded into their 
close quarters in the brougham, and the little church 
was left alone in the rainy dusk, and Alice's heart 
bade it a sad, prophetic adieu. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

After the storm came more burning September 
days, and the sultry weather held. It was far more 
oppressive than August had been, every one said. 
All day long a blue haze rested over the waters of 
the bay. All day long the glow of golden-red light 
lay on the village, and the unusual heat for the sea- 
son was a constant matter of comment. Many of 
the hotel guests had left Shore Side, and the cot- 
tagers who usually remained late, had the streets to 
themselves, except for the " natives," who formed 
about half the population in summer. One bril- 
liant morning bore fair promise of a little breeze, 
and Wolfe came over to the villa with the proposal 
to take Josephine and Alice for a sail in the little 
boat he had learned to manage after a fashion, 
though rather an indifferent sailor. He had not 
been to the house since the day of the shower, hav- 
ing had some writing to do, as he explained by note 
to Josephine. 

" You look quite wretchedly, dear," commented 
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Joey, anxiously, and she laid her hand affectionately 
on his arm, and peered up into his face, as they 
stood on the balcony. 

Wolfe laughed nervously at her scrutiny. "O 
you spoil me, Joey ! " he remarked, pulling a curl- 
ing lock that tempted him, on her forehead. "I 
must write, you know, once in a while. Do you want 
me to grow lazy ? Come, let us go this morning, 
will you not ? Would you not like to go for a sail, 
Miss Moir?" he asked Alice, as he looked down 
toward the bay, 

Alice had just come to the door. She was re- 
garding them silently. The ghost of a smile 
touched her lips. " If Joey wishes,** she said. 

" Dear me, Paul, how odd you are this morning," 
pouted Josephine, as she carefully brushed a thread 
from his sleeve with a matronly air of proprietorship. 
She was one of those women who are always 
brushing specks and threads from people, with a 
murmured word of apology, that leaves one feeling 
irritatedly uncomfortable, with a sense of having 
looked untidy and unbrushed before. 

" Really, I fancy you are getting a bit moody, 
of late. What shall I do with you ? " she asked 
gaily. " You stare at that hot bay so absently ! 
Well, let us start then. O Alice, if you are going 
in, will you please bring my blue hat? I know it 
will be awfully warm out there,*' she continued, as 
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Alice disappeared. " Do not you think it will be 
wanner than if we just stopped here ? You do not ? 
Well, I suppose you know best, but " as Alice re- 
appeared, with an enormous sunshade over her 
scarlet-capped head, and the desired blue hat, " I 
am sure we shall be uncomfortable." 

Wolfe trudged on ahead in the narrow path, 
leaving the two girls to follow, as they walked down 
to the small dock where the Vesta was moored. 

It was a tiny boat, but it was a little gem in its way. 
There were few people around the water's edge this 
morning, and the bathing beach, half a mile farther 
on, was rather deserted too. The little breeze ruf- 
fled the water pleasantly. 

" There, I knew it would be cool down here," 
Wolfe called out, boyishly triumphant, as he helped 
Josephine into the boat. Alice was very quiet, she 
had hardly spoken as they walked over. She sat 
down, silent, her soft eyes wandering out over the 
water, on and on to where the great white sails 
passed and repassed each other, on the blue horizon 
line. The clouds and sunlight chased each other, 
the waves were now gray and dark, now azure and 
sparkling, the ripples kissed the side of the Vesta 
tenderly. 

Wolfe was struggling rather unsuccessfully with 
the ropes, and smothering impatient exclamations 
as he got entangled. Josephine sat looking on 
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with interest, volunteering advice that is peculiarly 
aggravating under trying circumstances, as she leis- 
urely pulled on her gloves. 

"Why, Paul, do not you remember f Thai goes 
there^ I've seen papa do it a dozen times. Oh look. 
There's Guja ! Now isn't it too bad ? Here he 
comes, and no one to take him back. What shall I 
do?" 

Paul looked up, red, and perspiring, and irate, and 
more than ordinarily peremptory. The fat little 
beast was waddling down the path, sure enough, its 
small black nose snufhng the salt air. It usually re- 
quired the united efforts of Josephine and Marie to 
induce Guja to take any exercise and Paul regarded 
this unaccustomed vagary on the pug's part as sheer 
fiendishness. 

** Let him alone, Josephine. He will go back," he 
said, glaring at the whining Guja who was walking 
sadly around the dock on his tottering legs, and be- 
seeching with many prolonged wails to be taken in. 

Josephine looked up at Paul pleadingly. She 
would have liked trotting back to the house with 
Guja, but she knew Paul's present mood would not 
bear trifling with, so she merely said, with a patient 
sigh, " Well, I know he will get lost, I am perfectly 
sure of it, and it will break my heart if he does." 

" It will not break mine, nasty little beast," 
thought Paul, but mollified by Josephine's obe* 
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dience, he replied carelessly ; " He knows the way 
as well as we do. There, we're off at last." 

The sail caught the wind, and the little Vesta went 
swimming out of the inlet into the open waters. 

A couple of old fishermen who were swabbing out 
a boat at another dock, looked up at the sky and 
shook their heads. One of them straightened him- 
self for a bit, and drew a long breath as he said to 
his comrade, ** Mebbe we oughter *a* told 'em not 
to go too far out, Jim, hey ? " 

The other sent a stream of tobacco juice deris- 
ively into the water, as he replied gruffly ; " What's 
the use o' talkin* to fools? I guess I'm done a- 
wamin* Yorkers ! " 

Out farther and farther into the blue, sunny 
water went the little boat, its white sail flashing in 
the light. The wind rose and Paul's attention was 
entirely engrossed, for he was not over-sure of his 
capabilities as a sailor. 

Josephine's lips poured forth their usual tide of 
small-talk, and Alice mechanically said yes or no at 
proper intervals. Of what did she think, as she sat 
silent, trailing her fingers in the cool water ? There 
was no light of triumph in the still eyes fixed on the 
horizon, and indeed, had she really gained an abid- 
ing passion, it were more cause for prayers for 
mercy, than for triumph, since whom the gods dower 
with the gift of love, as the Persians say, they smite 
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also with many small rods, lest their happiness 
should be more than mortal. She shivered, and 
looked up at the sky, overspread with a sudden 
grayness, at the dotted houses of the village they 
had left. They were far out on the bay, and the 
waves beat heavily against the Vesta's sides now. It 
was no longer the " mincing murmur," as the poet 
has it. The waters turned sullen and dull in color ; 
the light too, was a strange grayish-yellow, in which 
their faces looked pallid and wan. The sea-gulls 
flew wildly above, now dipping their wings in the 
wave, now wheeling in concentric flight, and uttering 
their discordant cry of warning. 

** Paul ! " cried Josephine suddenly, as she realized 
the swift change, ** I'm afraid ! There's a squall 
coming. Look at the sail, look ! " 

Wolfe's face was already blanching, as the flaw of 
wind struck the boat as suddenly as a blow from a 
giant hand. The waves dashed over the side, and 
the mast bent like a reed before the gale. His eyes 
were filled with the salt spray, as he struggled furi- 
ously and impotently with the tangled ropes. His 
cap had blown overboard, and in a moment he was 
drenched to the skin. 

The boat was half full of water before they real- 
ized what had happened and Josephine, dumb with 
terror, clung to the seat cowering, and burying her 
face in her arms. 
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Wolfe was absolutely helpless. To bail out the 
water was impossible, each moment a heavy wave 
rushed over the sides, each moment the sail tilted 
until it almost touched the water, and still the gale 
rose and shrieked over the gray tumbling space. 
There was a dense sudden fog out at sea, whither 
they were being driven. 

Alice sat watching Wolfe with burning eyes. 

"God ! It's no use," he cried hopelessly, and she 
heard the words above the fierce wind. 

Josephine lay crouched down, moaning, a 
drenched heap of clothing. It vias of no use, the 
end was near and inevitable. There was no help 
at hand. They had sailed far from the village 
shore, and the nearest land was desolate beach, 
backed by salt meadows and woodland. 

Wolfe took in the distance with despairing eyes, 
yet still, — yes, one might reach it, even encumbered 
by another, — ^but to come back, — Crash ! Again a 
tremendous wave, again a furious assault of the 
gale, battered the brave little boat almost over, — 
one more like that, and 

" Can you swim ? " called Wolfe, with a gleam of 
hope in his eyes. He was near enough to Alice to 
touch her, yet she could hardly distinguish his 
words, 

" Neither of us," she replied briefly. 

Her eyes never left his face that he would fain 
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have turned from hers. He had torn off his coat 
and shoes. She understood quite well now. 

So it was not to be a long, weary life, dragged 
out to a loveless age ; it was not to have any more 
tears, or longing, or passion, or regret. 

There would be no more dreary nights in which 
the weary eyes could not find slumber, no more 
feverish dreams of rest at last in his arms, no more 
blank awakenings to days of torture. This was the 
end, — so soon. 

He looked down at her miserably, with irresolute 
eyes. She clutched his arm. 

" Save her," she said, pointing to where Joseph- 
ine clung to the rocking side of the boat. " It was 
meant to end like this. Save her^ 

A gull circled swiftly above their heads. The 
sky grew blacker and more chill. 

Josephine uttered an agonized animal-like cry of 
awful terror as the boat, half full of water, seemed 
about to sink in a sudden lurch of the waves. 

He hesitated, his head fell on his breast. 

" Try and hold on till I come back " he said, as 
he turned and met her smile. 

Why should he bid her good-bye, though he 
knew she must die long before they could reach 
the shore? Something might happen, she might 
be saved perhaps. 

He shouted some short directions to Josephine, 
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tore off her dress and plunged with her into the 
seething gray water. She was more than half dead 
with fright, and a heavy weight, but he was young, 
strong, and a good swimmer. 

There was but a brief moment. It was long 
enough for a last glance at the tumbling, hungry 
waters and the two shore-ward moving forms. The 
bitterness of death was past before it was tasted, 
and then a fierce blast of gale rushed in from the 
sea, and the little Vesta disappeared for a second 
and then, bottom upward, she was borne on toward 
the ocean, dancing madly about with her pretty 
sail below, and the foamy crests of the waves 
licking her white, painted sides. 

There is, it is said a moment of terrible intensity 
before a sudden death, in which the brain acts with 
an hundred-fold its accustomed speed, in which the 
past is reviewed, the present met, and the future 
considered ; and so to this woman, greeting death 
with passionate welcome, who can guess what 
thoughts filled the out-going soul that had so often 
speculated on this moment with curiosity ? 

In that supreme moment of desertion, the very 
dregs of her cup of bitterness drained by her dy- 
ing lips, did she long only for annihilation of the 
spirit as well as the body, or did she look vaguely 
for a Light to shine out into the blackness, a 
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Divine Explanation, a Clue to life's awful mys- 
tery ? 

The lips were white and sealed when they found 
her, and though I whispered to her, she did not 
answer. 

The young rector, they told me, received a terri- 
ble nervous shock from the disaster, as was indeed, 
quite natural, every one said, and was threatened 
with prostration, or exhaustion, and confined to the 
house for some davs. He looked most ill and suf- 
fering, and was recommended to take a short trip, 
so soon as he should be able. The idea pleased 
him, and he determined to go for a week, at least, 
to the mountains. 

The morning that he went, some parish business 
called him out to a house in the suburbs of the* 
village, and as he was returning, he was overtaken 
by Colonel Buckley, whom he had not seen since 
the accident. 

The old man scrutinized him as they walked on 
together, and after alluding delicately to his illness, 
inquired after Josephine. 

" She is bearing it very bravely," Wolfe replied, 
stopping to pick a bit of golden-rod. ^ Naturally, 
she is very much overcome yet, " 

" Oh, naturally," acquiesced the Colonel, politely. 
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" Yes, she would feel it strongly, of course. Ah, 
well, we have our theories. Poor Miss Moir ! she 
was — not happy at times, I thought. I suppose 
you did not know her intimately, a mere surface 
acquaintance, of course, but an old man's experi- 
ence ought to teach him to read character, eh ? " 
His ugly smile lifted the white mustache. 

" They never took her in up there, you know," 
with a jerk of his head toward the roofs of the cot- 
tages shining in the morning sun, as he lit his cigar 
with fingers not quite so steady as usual. " Well, 
well, I carry my fancies and whims too far, I sup- 
pose. What's that thing — 

* A rose, she had lived the life of a rose, 
For the space of a summer's day.' 

Yes, I grow sentimental since I have reached the 
seventies. I never used to quote poetry, but as 
I was saying, those lines used to come into my head 
sometimes " 

He watched the preliminary puffs of smoke with 
half shut eyes. 

"You mean — *' ventured the clergyman. His 
face looked thin and worn in the clear sunlight ; his 
gaze was fixed on the dusty path that stretched 
a yellowish streak into the village. 

" Well, yes, that was it," said the Colonel, delib- 
erately. 
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He looked at his companion with an inscrutable 
smile that deepened as Wolfe did not raise the 
heavy sunken eyes that seemed to search the path, 
and so, master and slave, they passed into the vil- 
lage together in silence. 

It was early this season that I went down to 
Gilead for a day, — so early that few of the cottages 
were open yet. The Elgers' house looked deserted 
and dreary as I passed it. It was not to be ten- 
anted during the summer, for the family, including 
Wolfe and Josephine, who were married toward 
Yule-tide, had gone abroad for some months. The 
Buckleys' gabled cottage was cheerful with open 
windows, however, and one or two others, I noticed, 
as I strolled down the now quiet village streets. 

I had almost reached the old graveyard, when I 
saw Colonel Buckley carefully closing the gate. He 
came down the path a trifle more feebly than he 
had used to walk. A yellow-backed novel was in 
one heavily-veined old hand, and in the other he 
carried a large cane, on which he leaned for sup- 
port. He did not observe me until he was within a 
few paces of me, and though our acquaintance was 
very slight, he must needs pause, with an old man's 
garrulity, and talk about the village improvements, 
and a dozen other things, to which I was able to 
pay but slight heed, since my mind was all on the 
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near goal to which I was journeying, so I hastily 
passed on, and unlatched the mossy gate he had 
just barred, with all the care of age for unimpor- 
tant detail. 

The morning was warm and damp, and the drops 
of heavy moisture fell constantly from the budded 
trees. My feet slipped in the wet grass, and I 
almost fell over a long-made grave, nearly melted 
back to the earth's level, and saved myself only by 
clutching a lichened head-stone, recording at some 
length the virtues of one Melinda Daws. 

I picked my way more cautiously after this, 
among the little families of graves, and finally I 
stood by the one I had left last, a long brown heap 
of sandy earth, in its lonely, unshaded comer. 
The short sparse grass covered it scantily now, and 
up and down its sides some colonies of ants were 
toiling. At its head was a white shaft of marble, 
bearing Alice's name. 

The long weeds were trodden down around this 
desolate grave, and on top of the head-stone lay the 
end of a cigarette, and a little piler of ashes. 

So the old Colonel had been here before me this 
morning, and had smoked a retrospective cigarette, 
and had, perhaps, smiled with cynical enjoyment as 
he hugged his volume of Paul de Kock against his 
side, and thought of the sin, and suffering, and pas- 
sion, and pleasure that had once, unguessed by the 



